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of Rome and Naples, through the various | cilessly applied to the rich glossy tints of their 

- ~ phases of its progress and decline, whether at| venerable oak-work. Think of their fine 

(> Rome or Byzantium, till it sunk into the im- tracery and antique tombs, often buried in a 

: ¢ Wt éY, becility of the dark ages, and at length, under| mass of raw plaster, and their massive walls 
the impulse of reviving literature, broke geri fo a . i by, some mean 

again into being, with poetic fervour andj|and paltry edifice. Let it not, however, be 
No. CCCCXLIII. vigour in the school of Giotto and his re press that this species of barbarism is 
—_—_ ———— | lowers, and finally attained its acmé of perfec-| peculiar to England or to Protestantism. 
NARS tion in the sublime works of a Da Vinci,| There is no country where it has reigned and 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 2, 1851. Michelangelo, and Raffaelle. Thus, also, a’ revelled so much as in Italy. There is no 
“ Mr. Collingwood Bruce, a Mr. Roach Smith, | country where it still retains so strong a hold. 
j . ,|and others, by their elaborate and accurate) Witness, among innumerable other instances, 

) HE meeting of the Archeological | researches, have recently thrown new and the interior of the church of St. Maria 
Institute, in the ancient city | important light upon the Roman occupation | Novella, at Florence, originally a beautiful 
of Bristol, commenced satis. | of Britain, and have verified many curious | example of Italian Gothic, and which Michel- 
factorily (if oie edihiie |facts illustrative of the habits, luxuries, angelo used to call, in fondness, his bride, 
eee. ae. a, Se 8 and superstitions of the Roman settlers, by but now so utterly disguised by meretricious 
# about the rain), on Tuesday, | monumental evidence the most convincing. | ornaments and innovations, that I feel sure, 
the 29th, when Lord Talbot de Malahide, in |The range of archeological investigation is,' could that great man speak, he would divorce 
the Guildhall, resigned the president’s chair however, so vast, and the expense of pursuing himself from her. Happily, this zra of per- 


ing | it in foreign lands so costly, that in many, verted taste has passed away we now jealously 
to John Scandrott Harford, Eeq. In doing respects it mocks the efforts of individuals, and | watch over our ancient edifices, and aided by 
so, Lord Talbot referred to the part played especially invites the co-operation of learned the accurate researches of various able and 
by Bristol in early times, and reminded the societies like our own, and the effectual inter- enlightened archeologists: and architects, 
Society of the loss they had sustained by the ference and pecuniary aid of enlightened go- | — — let me particularly — a 
death of Lord Northampton. Mr. Harford Vernments. Of the great value and efficiency Hope, a Vhewell, a Britton, and a Willis, we 
, of such co-operation we have many proofs. are become familiar with the successive styles 
made ag excellent address, in the course of | How little, for instance, did the British con-| and epochs of English ecclesiastical archi- 
which he said,— querors of India duly comprehend its wild tecture, and also with the distinctive features 
“ Probably many present, who are not mem- | mythology, its remarkable traditions, its _of the corresponding styles and epochs of ~ 
bers of the Institute, may be led to regard us | Mative poetry and literature, or the com-/ ancient Church Architecture of France an 
as scions of the very ancient but somewhat Plication of its various sects and social dis- | Germany, and we are further able be trace 
crochetty family of the Dryasdusts. Gentle-| tinctions, till the Asiatic Society, eperifees all back in ~~ eatures, 
men, I positively repudiate the alliance. The the auspices of Sir W illiam Jones, and | amidst many sone of —s - _ — 
true archeologist, I may go on to say, has no | aided by his profound learning and _philoso- | mon type, a ing e early vr - 
superstitious veneration for ancient forms or | Phical intellect, poured a flood of light upon | pentane under hn auspices of Co 
objects merely because they are ancient : he is | these and other important particulars. The | stantine, Theodosius, and Justinian. 
neither a puerile pn oe of the ee me | Eee poi ox Seok perch soem id The Chevalier Biinsen, who followed, re- 
of classical coins and old armour, nor has he »u s ’ : 3 rr : j ti ats the late 
a voracious and undiscriminating taste for col- | much Government re og in aid of| ss y= See cen ee Ae artim 
lecting all sorts of curiosities within the pre- archeological researches. The military tri- | orc N orthampton, in which he ! 
cincts of a museum. Far higher : the archzo- | umphs of that army were but momen-| the intimate connection of the arts and anti- 
logist surveys the objects of rye ony pre | aa a dl or ote Sond —— | quities of all countries. 
. ae te li ther | through 
med a ogee rn ee F “ ews | Government, were attached to it, have acquired; Dr. Whewell and Mr. Heywood Markland 
se the Past and the Present, and he looks | for France a durable reputation, by their ex-| spoke; and a paper by an officer of the cor- 
through them and by them, to the prosecution | tensive researches, by — th gpa ec ne | poration, whose name was not given, was then 
of objects philanthropic, useful, and important. | tlons, one =o mini os 7 ae ia read, descriptive of the plate, seals, and 
Ascent loarpenedaiy nieerel | SSS Shh et ean Soret "75E ape in ee coca, The mowing 
it is oe | ° f . ; ; ; 
oe pike’ ck panto ata J ‘ncaealag is the | Denon and his coadjutors first broke - s afterwards adjourned to inspect these, which 
handmaid and purveyor of history,—the sage ground, which has since ee so success os jare all in excellent condition, very creditable 
commentator on ancient customs and | eer aan en a sa ae ene 
: cal i int t |ologists, artists, y . rhom, ; 
ee eee Pet, whe- | if ‘alliien to the two distinguished names} In the evening papers were read in the 
ther oral, written, or monumental. The | already adverted to, I may be ot to | Architectural Section, to which we shall refer 
artist visits Greece, Italy, or Egypt, to fascinate mention those of W —— “a Pogtseon hereafter. On Wednesday morning Professor 
the eye, to charm with the magic tints of his | and nay eves “— 7 yt ‘lar “Teht Willis (who, by taking this day instead of 
pea Se Nene ee are aay 4 Po ievtin b ras oan have th i t| Friday, as originally settled, had somewhat 
reminiscences of scenes and objects famous in| has been thrown, by the coop es 0 . “a . , ag arlbammaeerentort psn, 
history or insong. The mere traveller gratifies | thirty years, upon a ee, eo re Ti : thrown on ¢ ne arrange ’ 
a laudable curiosity or adds to his store of know. | less intelligible than the so “oom Ayes © bers to Wells, and discoursed on the fine 
ledge; but the learned eee seac-ved Fe ng 4 an ape 5 x ™ yd cathedral there. 
where the artist paints, and the passing traveller | been known to , ; ane . ai lai nana 
seer nea rteme: Seer nt os Cocoa etter ot ca ageergtag|, ee ees 
objects he inspects means and instruments for | tasteful vases, the y ‘ eee (according to his c , 
uplifting the veil from the past, and for help- | recesses “ sonar ne a . ld pe cm |dence as an examination of the Cathedral 
ing to solve ous and another great problem in ws me apne Sclasevalilit chaoaine tr this | books afforded him, and then took his audi- 
ee _ eae gs oe = meer at the rich ther of foreign archeology, ence round the buildings, and identified those 
Chienpellion astonished all Europe by dis- that there is a branch of our subject, nearer | parts he had been describing. The principal 
covering the key which unlocks the hidden home, which has peculiar claims ‘ee bach | new point suggested was this, that the west 
meaning of the hieroglyphic language of Egypt. patriotic feelings, as well oie: xe ton .| front, although of the early English period, 
Thus it is that Layard and Rawlinson and admiration. I allude to British archxology han the nave, which ranges from 
others have succeeded, not only in extracting |in all its parts, but especially to that branch | was later than : 
from the bowels of the earth the sculptures of of it which is connected Bes _— eran, 1216 to 1242. 
Nineveh, but have successfully decyphered the | ecclesiastical architecture, of w ‘ beh nero Professor Cockerell then read a very inge- 
eevee Re A oe Ry bapa yr erg emg ‘one the | nious paper on the nine ranges of extraor- 
a are as ss Pramas alias Gat one pointe to Arent and | dinary sculpture which adorn the west front 
ot ese quarters we may ve ] 9, : | , 
rape a much eames odiidaael historical | to restore these glorious — - past — ‘of the Cathedral : — namely, 1. Preachers ; 
information will be afforded. In the same|than was effected during the three centurie 2. Angels; 3. History of the New and Old 


: : - f ae ( 
at = i nh A bss a i aaa mane Testament; 4. and 5. Saxon and early Nor- 
Gisses ras iy the hi Rr oF Grea ig Paar neglect of these venerable) man Kings; 6. Illustrations of the Resurrec- 
i c is ? . L 1 
pesos ago ped the last ‘half century, | edifices, but by the most barbarous —- tion; 7. The Nine Angels ; 8. The Twelve 
been traced from its first condition of | upon their proper style and character. Thin "Apostles; and 9. Our Saviour. 
almost Egyptian insipidity to its next stage| of that perverted taste which could mix up On Thursday, after papers at the various 
of a oh imitation of nature, until, | with their — and wegen greene! Rareoapseinn tit a secrete 
< i i ity of screens, altar-pieces, anc - | sections, 
step by step, we arrive at the lofty So ek a y anes nd Renn, Maidan Waa ok tea Cia of 
and ideal perfection of the age of Pericles.| tals, in a paltry style, a y> rt $e 
And let me add that, much in the same way, | Arabesque. Think of the glaring > evar Mary, Redcliffe, and the joint banquet of the 
the history of Christian Art is in course of which overlaid the pensive — of t m aon Canynges’ Society and the Institute. We give 
illustration, from its first feeble germ, as dis- | tering columns and swelling arches and irette Tks tained Bide Ohessh, and 
played in the fresco paintings of the catacombs | roof. Think of the same vile material mer- | a view of the! 








to the custodians. 
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LT ee - ; 
append the substanee of the paper: we give | Canynges, whose “worthy deeds ners ‘ 
also a view of an ancient doorway on the worthy wight,” the church was greatly in 
' ‘debted; so much so, that he is popularly 
Welsh Back.° known as the founder. He was the grandson 
The Bristol architects were kindly anxious of the first-named Canynges, was born about 
to receive at a dinner the London architects 1400, was mayor five times, and died dees? 
h ttending the meeting, and had fixed William Wyrcestre calls him the richest anc 
brent 3 . the wisest merchant ” (ditissimus et saptenttsst- 


Saturday for the purpose : so fewof the latter, munsidevaaies). ‘diatage Genning, the anitt- 
however, were able to remain over that day, | man, was one of his descendants. Dallaway, 
that the intention will probably be aban-| who has given a sketch of William Canynges 
dened life, describes the residence that he built for 
“sat: ‘himself in Small-street. After — of 
his wife, in 1460, he determined on dedicating 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE CHURCH OF ST. | himself to the Church ; and ultimately became 
MARY, REDCHIPFE, BEISTOL- dean of the College of Westbury. He died in 
] reGReT very much that continued oceu- | 1474 or 1475; and by his will he left his resi- 
pations of an absorbing character have pre- duary property in trust for public works in the 
vented me from investigating the early history city of Bristol. 
of this time-honoured monument, St. Mary And now let us see what we find left of the 
Redcliffe Church, as it deserves. Piety, various structures which have occupied the 
science, art, literature, and mystery have .ite The church consists of an outer and 
jointly and severally put their mark on this jnner north porch, a tower, nave with aisles, 
structure, and- have made it an object of inter- .outh porch, transepts with aisles (a rare 
est to so many classes of minds, that there are ocourrence), residences, and lady chapel. 
few buildings in the country which have 80 ‘The inner north porch and lower part of the 
wide a fame. Founded, completed, and re- towor are Early English in style, and might be 
edified by Bristol merchants, as [ have else- earlier than Simon de Burton: they certainly 
where remarked, the Christian (even if care- are not later. The north porch and the upper 
less of material beauty) may view it as a noble part of tower are of the Decorated period, and 
monument of the stintless devotion of men in may have been part of Burton’s church. The 
early times,—of men who thought not of the | south transept, the south porch, and much of 
“nicely ealeulated less or more,” and consi- the interior, are very little later, and may be 
dered no expenditure short of the utmost of attributed tothe first William Canynges. ‘The 
their power sufficient offering in the cause of | ;emainder of the church is Perpendicular, and 





God,—a spirit, I may say in passing, which is 
not extinct in our day. The antiquary, the 
architect, and the man of taste find in it an 
exhibition of skill and inventive power of the 
highest character, producing, as a_ result, 
extraordinary beauty: it is, to them, too, the 
autograph of a past time, speaking loudly and 
not uninstructively to the present. Further, 
there are models for the draughtsman, an 
involved history to exercise the ingenuity of 
the investigator, and a peculiarity in the 
arrangement of the work of different periods 
at the west end, which increase the difficulty 
of the disentanglement. ‘Then for the poet, 
the student of mind in all its strange an 
startling phases, the biograyher, and the lover 
of romance, its connection with the “ won- 
drous b ry who perished in his pride,”—the 
unhappy Chatterton, who, wanting so little, 
lost so rat ch—a pure renown,—has made it a 
shrine demanding a pilgrimage. 

The accessible materials for tracing the 
history of the church are scanty, but might 
doubtless be now increased by a diligent 
investigaior. I must here remind you that 
Mr. Britton has brought together a variety of 
scattered notices in his interesting published 
“* Account of Redcliffe Church.” 

Redcliffe appears to have been wholly dis- 
tinct from Bristol till the bridge was built 


Redcliffe,—one, for example, from Henry III. 
in 1247, 

Grants for the erection of a church here as 
early as 1207 are mentioned by Barrett in 
“The History and Antiquities of the City of 
Bristol.” Others are dated 1229, 1232, ‘&c. 
There is an indulgence excusing ten days’ 
penance to all who contributed to the repair of 
St. Mary’s, Redcliffe, dated 1246. Going on, 


chronicles mention that a church was built | 


here by Sir Simon de Burton and others, about 
1294: he was mayor of Bristol six times 
hetween 1291 and 1304. 

In 1376, the first William Canynges, ac- 
cording to Barrett, built the body of Redcliffe 
Church “ from the cross aile downwards.” In 
1380 the work was still going on. ‘This 
William Canynges was mayor six times: his 
will is dated 1396. 

The spire was thrown down by lightning in 
1445-6, and did great harm to the church ; but 
the building was re-edified by the second Wil- 
liam Canynges, aided, perhaps, by other inha- 
bitants of the district. 

Doubts have been expressed as to the extent 
to which Burton and the first Canynges con- 
tributed ; but there seems to be no question 
about the fact, that to the second William 


* Bee page 482, iu our present number, 


belongs to the time of the secend William 
| Canynges. 

We found corroborative evidence of the 
existence of a church of the same date as the 
inner porch (Early English), in taking down 
'the clerestory of chancel (or “ Overstorye,”’ as 
| William Wyrcestre calls it); some of the old 
stonework being worked up in the walls. 

William Wyrcestre, already quoted, called 


also William Bottoner (his mother’s maiden | 


| name), and who lived in the fifteenth century, 
' has left in his “ Itinerarium, or Book of Memo- 
rable Things,’’ many curious memoranda and 
| details respecting St. Mary’s, Redcliffe; but it 
| will be unnecessary for me on this occasion to 
do more than refer toa few of them. 
, was born (according to Dallaway) in 1415, and 
died about 1484, so that he was contemporary 
with the second William Canynges, to whom 
| Redcliffe was much indebted. 

| The “ Itinerary ” is written in a very desul- 
tory manner, in bad Latin, with a curious 
| mixture of the vernacular; and the dimen- 
‘sions are given in steps, &c., not very pre- 
jeisely. Still it is not without value. We 
| learn from him that Norton was master of the 
| works there (‘ magistri operum”’) at the time 
-he wrote,—perhaps the architect. He takes 


i z : : 
/ one of his dimensions from the house of the 


: >| workers in freestone, ‘‘ pro fundacione ecclesia 
and special charters were given to the men of pro f 


| de Radclyff,” and speaks of the residence for 
_the chantry priests erected in the churchyard 
|by Canynges. We learn from him that there 
'was a fair cross in the middle of the church- 
yard,* and the detailed description he has left 
| of the mouldings in the western door (from the 
description of Norton) the “ freemason work ” 
|as he calls it, has served Professor Willis as 
ithe basis of his work on the “ Architectural 
| Nomenclature of the Middle Ages.” 
| Camden, in his “ Britannia,” speaking of the 
growth of the city, and that there were hos- 
| pitals built for the poor, and “ neat churches 
‘for the glory of God,’’ says,—“ Amongst the 
|rest the most beautiful is St. Mary’s of Rad- 
| cliffe without the walls, into which is a stately 
ascent by a great many stairs. So large is it, 
_the workmanship so exquisite, and the roof so 
artificially vaulted with stone, and the tower so 
high, that in my opinion it goes much beyond 
all the parish churches in England I have yet 
seen. In it the founder,t William Canninges, 
has two honorary monuments : the one is his 
image in the habit of a magistrate, for he was 
five times mayor of this city; the other an 
image of the same person in clergyman’s habit, 
for in his latter days he took orders, and was 





_* “Crux pulcherrima artificione operata est in medio 
dicti cimiterii.”’ 
+ This term is erroneous, as we have seen, 


Bottoner | 


dean of the college which himself founded 
at Westbury.”* This second monument, [| 
may mention, was originally at Westbury, but 
when that building was destroyed in 1643, the 
monument was removed to Redcliffe. 

The books and papers belonging to the 
church, of whieh there are many, are for the 
most part in a good state, and would doubtless 
afford some interesting particulars, if properly 
examined. Inthe course of a very hasty in- 
spection, I observed a deed as to the lands for 
the endowment of Canynges’ Chantries of 
St. Catherine and St. George, dated b46s, 
These lands were sold at the Dissolation by 
the commissioners of King Henry VIII. 

A chantry was an endowment to provide for 
the chanting of masses for the souls of the 
testators or others. The bequest usually 
directed the erection of a chapel, in which the 
service was to be performed, and the terurjhas 
come to be applied to the building. Manyf 
our cathedrals and minsters contain specimens 
of these chantry chapels. 

The most interesting document that I saw 
was the inventory of the furniture for the 
‘Easter Sepulchre,” given to the church by 
Canynges. As you know, it was the practice 
before the Reformation to set up in the 
churches, on the north side of the chancel, 
near the altar, a representation of the Entomb- 
ment of Christ. A recess for the purpose, 
sometimes ornamented with sculptured deco- 
rations, may be seen in many of our churches. 
The crucifix was placed in the sepulchre on 
Good Friday, and watched till Easter Day, 
when it was taken out. 
question, which has been several times printed, 
but not quite correctly, is as follows :— 


“Me*, ‘That Mayster Canynges hath 
delyrded the iiij (4) day of Jule, in the yere of 
our Lorde 1470, to Maist’ Nicholas Pyttes, 
Vicar of Redclif, Moyses Conteryn, Phelip 
Berthemew, and John Browne, procurators (?) 
of St. Mary Redclif byforeseid, a new sepulcre 
well gilte with fyne golde, and a cever thereto. 

“Item an ymage of God Almighty risyng 
oute of the same sepulcre, with all the ordynance 
that longeth thereto, that is to say, a lath 
made of tymL” and the yron worke thereto, 
&e. 

“Item thereto “longeth Hevyn, made of 
tym.” and steyned clothes. 

“Ttem, Hell made of tym’ and yron worke, 
with devells the number of-xiij (13). 

“Ttem iiij (4) knyghtes armed kepynge the 
sepulcre with their wepyns in their honds, that 
is to sey, ij (2) speres with ij (2) pavyes. 

“Ttem iiij (4) peyr of angels’ whynges for 
liij (4) angels made of tymL' and well peynted. 

“Item the ffader the crowne and visage 
the ball with a crosse upon, well gilte with 
fyne golde, 

“Item the Holy Goste comyng oute of 
Hevyn into the sepulcre. 

“Item longyng to the iiij (4) angells iiij (4) 
chevelers.”’ 

“The Booke of the Accompte,” dated 1548 
to 1580, was the earliest I saw: from that 
date the series seems complete. 

In the first year of Mary there is a payment 
to the ringers, at the proclamation of the 
“Quene;” also entry of the sum paid for a 


The document in 


“masse booke.” In the first year of Elizabeth 


mass and processions were still going on, and 
there are payments for the bearing of the cross, 
large candles, and frankincense ; but in the 
second year of her reign we find payments for 
taking out the image and for painting Scrip- 
ture in its place, also for taking down the high 
altar. 

There is an agreement dated in the reign of 
Charles I. (1636) made with a carpenter for a 
new loft and frame for the bells. ‘There is.also a 
bond, dated 1768, from ‘Fhomas Bilbie for cast- 
ing four bells, 

The iron gates in the church are excellent 
pieces of workmanship: these were made by 
William Edney, smith. Inthe books I find 
a payment to him, in the year 1710, of 60/. for 
iron gates to chancel; and another of 50/. for 
two pair of gates at side of chancel, and two 
pair of hatches into middle chancel. 

In this year, by the way, bricks in Bristol 

~ * Gibson’s edition, 1695 Poet 
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were 16s. per thousand ; free-stone 11d. per and, strange to say, in the north-west face; The room over the north porch of Hawk- 


foot cube. ' , (opposite to the last) there was originally a, hurst Church, Kent, was anciently called 
In the previous year, 1709, considerable third doorway (now blocked up) beautifully “ The Treasury,”’* and still contains, in a chest 
repairs were made ; the authorities buying the ornamented externally. old writings. The same name, according to 


materials and employing their own workmen.* _—‘The reason for this singular arrangement is Barrett, was given to the room over the o:ter 
The church was pewed in this year at the cost, a matter for discussion. William Wyrcestre porch at Redcliffe: he quotes a deed of 
according to Barrett, of 784/. 13s. calls this porch the chapel of the blessed Mary, | Canynges’ which describes a chest as being 
Continuing our brief examination of the ac- | and describes the outside in his mixed language “‘in domo thesauraria Ecclesie Beate Marie de 
counts, I may mention that two windows on’ as being adorned.with statues of kings curiously , Redclive. 
the south side, namely, the second from the made in free-stone work :—“ Cum ymaginibus _I shall be pardoned, I hope, if I digress for 
west end, and the third “from the churchyard regum operatis subtiliter in opere de frestone.” a few minutes to remind you of the exira- 
in the cross isle and fronting towards the west,” In this chapel there was formerly an ‘“ Image ordinary boy whose memory is inseparably 
were restored by W. Harrison, mason, in 1792, of our Lady decorated with a fyne cloth with connected with this muniment room; of whom 


at the cost of 147/. 7s., James Allen being frynge to cover her.”* even Walpole, in a letter to the editor of 
the architect oe Op ' ’ The sculpture on the outside of the porch “ Chatterton’s Miscellanies,” in rep!y to an in- 
In going round the interior you will notice was executed with great skill: the spirit and sinuation that he was the cause of the poet’s 


especially the beauty and variety of the vault- vigour in the figures forming the upper range distress and consequent death, says of him,— 
ings ; the wonderful play of light and shade, of corbels are especially noticeable. In the “Ido not believe that there ever existed so 
and the effect of extent given by the plan; the lower range figures of men or beasts alternate masterly a genius, except that of Psalmanaazar, 
beauty of the arches and their mouldings; the with foliage. who, befcre twenty-two, could create a lan- 
loftiness of the columns;t and I think you will, he external decoration of the north door is guage, that all the learned of Europe, though 
all express an anxious wish that the present both singular and beautiful. It is euspidated, they suspected, could not detect.” The 
cumbrous and obscuring pews and fittings may “ fretted in the hede” as William Wyrcestre literary imposition that Chatterton successfully 
speedily be removed; and that this noble says of the west door, and the carved enrich-| attempted is well known: the high poetic 
church may be seated in a manner consistent ments of the head follow a similar linc. In feeling and the powers of imagination shown 
with the style of the building and calculated the principal member around the doorway en-|in the compositions themselves are less so. 
to display to advantage its beautiful propor- twining stems form a series of diamond-shaped They cannot be read now without regret, apart 
tions. The doorway to the residence attached compartments, which originally contained | from the feeling which arises against violation 
to the chancel aisle, the window at the end of , foliage, anda figure, alternately.+ of truth, that he should have wasted ingenuity 
each transept, and the carved bosses in the _ It affords an example of the peculiarity in and industry to lock them up in an obscure 
groinings, all demand examination. Of these | Gothic architecture that whatever decoration |and obsolete phraseology. Ina state of ex- 
latter,there are in the church no less than 1,117, may be overlaid, the geometric form of the treme destitution, as you will remember, he 
displaying wonderful variety in design, and moulding is observable. unhappily destroyed himself before be was 
most beautiful drawing. The organ, too, The Inner Porch is a very elegant specimen | eighteen, and was interred in the burial-ground 
should take a different shape. of Early English Gothic: you will especially} of Shoe-lane Workhouse, now the site of 

You will notice both on Canynges’ monu- notice the crisply curling leaves of the capitals | Farringdon-market, Holborn. In the register 
ment and in the stained glass (of which there of the Purbeck marble shafts in the arcade|of burials in the parish of St. Andrew, Hol- 
are many interesting remnants), Canynges’ which surrounds the walls. This crisp foliage, | born, under the date August 28, 1770, I found 
mark. | rising with stiff stems from the neck-mould-|this entry :—‘‘ William Chatterton, Brooks- 

[A further description of the interior, some ,ing, is an unmistakeable characteristic of the | street ;’—to which has been added at another 
mention of the monuments, and various com- style. In the Decorated, which succeeded it, | time ‘The Poet;”—correctly, notwithstanding 


ments, we are forced to omit. } | the foliage is usually earried round the bell,| that his Christian name was Thomas, not 
The whole length of the church and Lady | more wreathlike, and exhibits a closer imita-| William; but such mistakes in registers were 
Chapel inside I find to be 239 feet, and the tion of nature and much greater freedom. more common then than now. 


width 52 feet. The transept, from north to, The vaulting of the Inner Porch, too, is here) Some time ago a monument in commemora- 
south, is 117 feet 6 inches, and the width 47, much simpler. This porch was the external | tion of Chatterton was raised by public sub- 
feet. ‘The chancel and aisles form nearly a entrance to the church, and the doorway pre- scription, in the angle formed by the north 
square. The length of the nave up to the sented a rich cluster of shafts and arch mould- | porch and the tower of St. Mary’s, Redcliffe. In 
organ gallery is the same as that of the ings. When the new porch was joined on to consequence of the works now going on, it was 
chancel, namely, 60 feet. The height of the it, these were cut away very ruthlessly, in| taken down, and is at present in the erypt of 
chancel, from pavement to crown of vaulting, order to admit of the introduction of acano- the church: the committee will doubtless 


is 53 feet. pied niche on either side at the junction,— |re-erect it where it may be seen to greater 
The inside of the north porch, a hexagon in showing very little concern on the part of the| advantage than it was there. 
plan, presents many peculiarities, and much to architect of the new porch for the works of bis, Amongst the church papers to which I have 


admire. The bosses of the vaulted roof are predecessors. We found pieces of the columns) alluded, is the humble petition to the vestry of 
all of foliage of very elegant design, and were that were removed worked up in the walls of | St. Mary’s, Redcliffe, of William Chatterton, 
originally, like the vaultings of the rest of the the outer porch. | setting forth that he was then a ticket-porte 
church, painted and gilded. Midway up the There is an apartment over each porch, and | at the Tolzey, and praying to be appointed 
walls there is a passage all round the porch in both are remarkable ; one,—namely, that over) sexton in the place of his brother-in-law. It 
the thickness of the walls, and some curiously the earlier structure, —for its arrangement, | sets forth that John Chatterton, his father, was 
carved corbels will be noticed there. In one, having a fire-place and necessarium, or place for| sexton there for thirty years. This is dated 
of these two men reclining are each holding the discharge of refuse; and the second as | January 22, 1772, seventeen months after the 
up a leg to form the support. You will notice, being the depository of the old chests from untimely death of the poet, and serves to give 
too, the beautiful carving of the ornaments in which Chatterton took, as he asserted, the | an idea of the condition of the family. 
the cornice of the arcade,—busts, and animals writings which led to so much controversy, Returning to the building, — the church 
and men amongst foliage: in one a goat and and made his name world-famous. ‘That he is founded on the living rock, the colour 
boy ; in another a man and monkey ; and ina did find some here, though he forged others,/of which gives its name to the locality, 
third a cripple, with a cat, and a dog barking I have not the slightest doubt. and this rock shelving greatly from south 
atit. In the spandrils of the west door inside —_ Porches in all styles of Pointed architecture to north, the floor of the church is at a 
there are four singularly interesting figures: have, not unusually, a room over them: that considerable height from the ground on 
two of them seem to be intended to represent over the inner poreh at St. Mary’s, Redcliffe, |the latter side. A crypt is formed here be- 
Samson in his adventure with the lion. having a fireplace, may have been intended for | neath the north transept and the priest’s resi- 
The form of the windows is very peculiar, the residence of an anchorite, or the Sacristan. | dence ; and there is a vaulted passage-way 
produced by the series of niches outside. _A room in this position is sometimes called A | from one side of the church to the — under 
How the spaces beneath them were originally | Parvise, but the designation would seem to the east end of the Lady Chapel. " going 
decorated internally is a question. be erroneous. The “ Paradise,” or Parvise,| round you will be sure to observe the voldness 
In the south-western side of the hexagon is is the name that was of old time applied to an and beauty of the mouldings in this basement. 
a small apartment formed in the thickness of open space or court next a church. You will notice, too, the pores of ae 
the wall, which may have been a penitential In “ A Description of the Form, and Manner | shaped covering (scale-covered), on the north 
cell, or a place for the’ exposition of relics. how, and by what Orders or Customs, the turret of the Lady Chapel. eet eet 
The door was originally in the centre, and State of the Fellowship of the Middle Temple is Ihe priest’s residence, attac nec tot ae nor h 
there was a grated opening on each side. | maintained,” written in the time of King side of the chancel, is singularly ees as 
In the inner .porch, and near the last- Henry VIII., reference is made to the Temple an example of ancient domestic arc eeese- 
mentioned recess, there is another small apart- | Church, London, as having during term [he large coarse heads on the turret of this 
ment which we shall be able to examine on times “no more quietnesse than the pervyse part show a late style of art. bs 
the spot. The north face of the outer porch of Paul's.” _ The Tower is Sennen. gm 48 9 
is occupied by the principal doorway, a singu-| At Chichester, the area enclosed by the cially the upper part o wae “er oa orn 
larly elegant and peculiar design. In the cloisters is still called “ Paradise ;” and onthe ing which is more so. 1 Early English 
south-east face there is a second doorway, houses which surround the open area about work reaches as high as the string of quatre- 


. - a ‘7 : “hs a. A a eeement 
© Phe weskivexpenearcrecceded, = __ the church of Notre Dame, in Paris, is written foils above the series 7 2 = ba _ 
e weekly expenses are recorded, : » on. 6 ‘ ll] events 
+ See the view mae in our present number, p. 483. up Le Parvis. may be even earlier than this: at a Ab oy 
t Hunt, in “ Exemplars of Pador Architecture,” quotes | - ewrceiest ae reese —___—_____——--——- the masonry is of a ruder description. / - 
ie tem of heraldry in the British Museum, | Quoted by Barrett. . é : e hole ia of the Decorate 
vhlapaaie pee shield of this sort,—‘‘ Theys be none + Over the west doorway in the porch there are a boy the quatrefoils, the whole is of ‘ 


Y) 


armys, but a marke as marchaunts use, for every mane may and goat amongst the foliage ; over the east door two men, period, contemporary with the outer p rch, 
take hyme a marke, but not armys without an herawde or probably typifying hunting and hawking : one has a bird, , ~___ ioaiel 
purcyvaunte,” : the other an animal. 
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and with its buttresses, turrets, and_richly | 
ornamented panelling, is unrivalled. Two of 
the statues, which formerly filled niches in the 
lower part of the tower, remain, and these | 
seem not to have been made for their position. 
One is a bearded male figure; the other a) 
female figure, crowned, holding something 1n | 
each hand. 

The portion of the spire 
26 feet 4 inches in diameter at the bottom, an 
36 feet high. The masonry composing it is 
2 feet 3 inches thick at bottom, and tapers in 
the height of 19 feet to 8} inches, of which 
thickness it continues to the top. ; | 
Bottoner, after describing the spire, says 


which remains Is | 
ttom, and | 





ever as tothe result. Grorce GopwiN. 





ON CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE AT 
ALEXANDRIA. 

The Mode adopted by the ancient Egyptians in| 
the removal of large Masses,—also by the 
French, of the Column of Lucor ; 
Proposal to bring to England the Column 
called Cleopatra’s Need/e.* 

ALEXANDER founded Alexandria 333 years 


B.C., consequently 2184 years since. 


The Pharos was less than a mile from the 


shore, joined to the mainland by a causeway : 


»_’|upon the causeway stands the modern city ; 


“uuidem spera stat modo ultra 100 pedes,”— 
“stands at the present time (1 180) above 10 
fect.’ Dallaway, in his edition of “The}| 
Itinerary,”* says—“ Are we to conclude that | 
the spire, after having been struck by light. | 
ning, was still 100 feet high?” and suggests, | 
that, as it has not such an elevation now, it | 
had been written “ stetit modo—stood once, or | 
not long since.” 

I am disposed to think, however, that Bot- 
toner meant to give the height it then was, and 
that this height was greater than it is now, 
and was very probably the 100 feet he speaks 
of. For, in another place, he says, the width 

f the parapet, or Le Garlond, as he calls it, 
round the top of the broken spire, is 11 feet.t 
Whereas the present diameter of the top of 
the spire is about 20 feet; and, moreover, if 


9| population near 25,000. 
occupation, it is said to have been reduced to 
7,000, from the above 25,000. 





the lines of the spire be carried out to the 
height of 100 feet, the width there will be 
found to be about 11 feet. 

fAn account of the labours of the committee, 
and the progress of the restoration, which fol- 
lowed here, together with the verbal descrip- 
tion of the church, we are compelled to omit. ] 

The present deplorable condition of the 
building must distress every lover of our an- 
cient architecture. Externally itis a crumbling 


ruin; the parapets falling, the walls split-! 


ting, and the spirets on the tower so dis- 
rupted and decaying as to threaten at no 
distant period some serious catastrophe. On 
the question of “ restoration” generally,— 
none would oppose more earnestly than I 
would, the destruction of an ancient edifice, 


with all its associations and time tints, to sub- | . 
‘tween 7 and 8 feet square at the large end, 


stitute for it a new copy, however well exe- 
cuted, so long as it could be maintained fit for 
its purpose. 
sepulchral monument, from which nothing is 
required but as a record, so long as one stone 
could be kept on another, so long would I 
retain the original memorial, a thousand times 
more interesting and suggestive than any imi- 
tation of it could possibly be. Most earnestly, 
therefore, should it be impressed on all autho- 
rities who have charge of our architectural 
glories and sepulchral memorials of departed 
great, to obtain for them such early and 


constant attention that they may be long pre-' 


served in their original condition. The “ stitch 
in time”? of the homely proverb applies as 
forcibly to a structure as to a stocking. 

In the case of St. Mary’s, Redcliffe, how- 


‘from 7 to 14 inches. 


And, indeed, in the case of a’ 


After the French 


The ancient city was on the main land to 


the eastward, and as it now stands, it appears 
ito have been built and rebuilt over and over 
again, on more ancient ruins; the whole soil, 

} 


in fact, being “‘ debris.” 


The two granite obelisks, called ‘ Cleo- | 


patra’s Needles,” still remain; one standing, 
the other lying beside it, nearly buried in sand. 
They were cut from the red granite of Syene, 
1,200 miles higher up the Nile, at the first 
cataracts; and were originally erected at 
Heliopolis, and brought to Alexandria by one 
of the Caesars. From certain authorities, it 
would appear that both were standing at the 
close of the 12th century: the fallen one is 


said to havea corner broken, and its face not | 


so perfect as that at Luxor. Their present 
position is at the bottom of the bay of the 


jnew port, just inside the old wall, at the 


Roman Tower, and close tothe beach. It was 


‘here that Mahomet Ali offered to build a pier 
for the embarcation of the prostrate obelisk, 
jand to render every assistance to Captain 
| Smyth, R.N., in 1822, towards its removal. 


The water of the port deepens sufficiently 
quick for the floating of a flat-built vessel 


‘with such a cargo: the tide (influenced prin- 


cipally by the wind) does not rise more than 
The elevation of ground 
may be from 12 to 20 feet above the level of 
the sea. 

These obelisks are of 65 feet shaft, and be- 


each side covered with hieroglyphics. 

Captain Smyth, R.N., says one is 63 feet 5 
inches by 7 feet 3 inches at the base, and 5 
feet at the apex. This corresponds very nearly 
with the Column of Luxor, now at Paris, and 
the Column at Constantinople, and with others 
at Rome. Of the removal of that at Constan- 
tinople, I do not remember to have seen any 
account, either of the time of, or the means 
used in, its transport. We have short notices 
of the removal of some of those at Rome by 
different emperors. 

In 1801, a proposition was made by the 
British officers then in Egypt to remove the 


fallen pillar to this country; but their pro- | 
ceedings were stopped by the order of Lord 
| Keith when the preparations gave anticipa- 


and a, 


| It may be supposed that these large masses 


ever, no question of this sort arises. If it be not tons of prosperous results; and on the 15th 
renewed its character must utterly pass away. | April, 1832, a similar proposition was made in 
There is but little of the exterior of the church | the House of Commons. It was then stated 
that can possibly be maintained; andif wewould | that the stone weighed 284 tons, and would 
preserve the structure for its sacred purpose, | CSt 15,0001. for its transport, 
and transmit to posterity the noble specimen| Captain Smyth supposed it to be 230 tons; 
of skill and piety which our forefathers gave to |and, in 1822, he was prepared with the consent 
us in trust, there is no other course than re- | of Mahomet Ali to have attempted its removal ; 
storation—conducted with a pains-taking and | ut could not procure the authority of our 
anxious desire to make the building what it Government, and so it remains on the sand. 
originally was. . | On the mode of moving great masses of stone, 
Chatterton, Dallaway, and others, spoke of | anciently adopted in Egypt :— 
the restoration of the north porch as a thing|. It is said that there formerly stood at Sais, 
not likely to be attempted; yet we now see| in the Delta, a temple formed of a single block 
that by the unlooked-for interference of an lof granite, which had been floated down the 
earnest individual studiously concealing him- | Nile on a raft from the quarry in Elephantine. 
self from praise,—one acting up to the opinion 
that | gaged vs three years in the removal of this 
a ee ee ee eee ; | temple—being more than 30 feet in length, 20 
Wisconunck asm eet: [feet in breadth, and 12 feet in height, and, on 
: | an average, 5 feet in thickness. 


this is now being done. 





God, all prompt so strongly to the completion | hibition shows, that the public would now appreciate the 
WPA oe, | erection in London of the ancient obelisk velonging to 
j them, and that the pecuniary success of the Exhibition 


* Bristol Mirror office, 1834. 
+ Latitudode la Gurilond continet ede i o| , e 
‘ Xl, pedes, | ing on the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


Two thousand men are said to have been en- | 


>. ah * The writer of the following memoir urges, wit! tice, | 
Pride of country, love of beauty, and duty to | that the feeling manifested with respect to the Great Ex: | : 
| Gaul at the time of the Caesars, and most 


| oe . 
| offers the means ef indulging the public taste, without call. | 


of the reatoredhon; that I have no doubt what-| The stone quarries of Egypt and Nubia 


show at this time, distinctly, the mode in 
which the stones were cut and prepared for re- 
moval, 

At the present time, there is a cubical block 
lying in ‘the road between the granite quarries 
and Syene, which from some cause has been 
stopped in transit. 

In one of the quarries of “ El’Masara,” the 
mode of transporting the stone is represented : 
it was drawn on asledge by oxen to an inclined 
plane leading to the river. 
|were transported in the rough to the spots 
|where they were intended to be raised, and 
| there cut into shape, engraved, and polished. 
| The obelisks, when cut, may be supposed to 

have been raised on to sledges and drawn to 
| the river, then placed on a raft by a pier pro- 
jecting to a certain distance over the raft, to 
let the weight down on toa proper bearing 
| position. 
More ponderous blocks, too, have been 
| drawn by immense masses of men. 
| Between Antinoe and El’Bersneh, Captains 
Irby and Mangles discovered the representa- 
| tion of a colossus dragged by men with ropes 
|—172 men in four rows of 43 each: the 
| number may, however, be indefinite. Grease 
or oil, or some other material, was poured 
from a vase, as is done in Amsterdam at the 
present time, by a bag of grease thrown under 
the sleighs used for removing merchandise, or 
| wheelless carriages. 
The height of this statue appears to have 
been about 24 feet, formed from limestone— 
‘and bound to the sledge by double ropes— 
|tightened by pegs twisted round—much as 
| crooked timber is now fastened on trucks and 
| braced. 
| Pliny describes a mode of transporting 
/obelisks by lashing two flat-bottomed boats 
| together side by side, and then admitting them 
into a trench or canal, cut from the Nile to 
| where the stone lay; the boats being loaded 
| with ballast, equal in weight to the object to 
‘be removed ; which, so soon as the boats had 
| been introduced beneath the block, was taken 
out, and the boats rising as they were light- 
ened, floated away the obelisk, instead of the 
ballast. 
At Constantinople is an obelisk similar to 
that from Luxor, now at Paris ; though of the 
| time and mode of its transportation we know 
| nothing. It is 75 feet high, on a pedestal 15 
| feet, in all 90 feet; 7 feet wide at the bottom, 
‘and 5 feet at the apex; said to have been 
| erected by Theodosius, though not imported by 
‘him. Constantine brought the finest from 
Heliopolis to adorn his new capital, but got it 
| no further than Alexandria: his son Constance 
|had it conveyed to Rome: it is that now 
standing before St. Jean de Lateran, thrown 
down and broken by the barbarians, but raised 
|and repaired by Fontana. There are other 
notices of this having been brought from 
Thebes to Alexandria by Constantine, and 
from Alexandria to Rome by his son Constance: 
| —another, the first brought, was by Augustus. 
| Pliny’s mode was probably adopted in the re- 
‘moval and transport of them all; of which 
| twelve still remain; as well as some in three 
or four other cities of Italy: they were trans- 
ported in enormous galleys, but of the mode 
|by which they were taken down and em- 
| barked, we are not informed, so far at least as 
I know. Nor were Italy and Constantinople 
the only places embellished by Egyptian obe- 
lisks, during the age of the Cesars. Arles, in 
the south of France, had been so embellished, 
though by whom brought, and at what period, 
18 not ascertained : however, we know that 
this city was held in high favour by Julius 
Cesar, and that he commenced an amphi- 
_ theatre, the ruins of which remain. 
| The account from which this is taken gives 
the size of this Arles obelisk as 36 feet French 
/in height, 7 feet wide at base. In Brewster’s 
_ Encylopedia it is given as 58 feet high, 7 feet 
| wide. 
Arles was the most magnificent city in 





celebrated for commerce and ship building, 
and for the assistance it gave Cesar in his 
Gallic wars and his invasion of England: 
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remains of Grecian temples are found there | 
anda statue of Diana, which was carried to. 
Versailles. 

Julius Cesar was indebted to Arles for | 
many of his largest galleys. 

This obelisk was found at the port of La. 
Roquette buried in a garden. It was dug up and 
exhibited by order of Charles IX. and Catherine | 
De Medicis, his mother, and subsequently | 
erected at Arles to the honour of Louis le 
Grand, 20th March, 1676. 

Captain Smyth, when intent on the removal 
of Cleopatra’s Needle, proposed two modes for | 
tenenerene it, viz..— 

One, by building a pier from the immediate | 
vicinity of the obelisk, into the little harbour, 
to the end of which a north-country-built | 
vessel could be brought, with her stern frame 
cut out; the obelisk to be conveyed along | 
the pier on rollers, in such a manner that half 
of it should be in the vessel before the weight 
was felt. | 

His other plan was to excavate the ground 
on which it was lying, so as to form a dry 
dock beneath: then build under it a lighter, 
into which the monolith would be lowered, 
and then letting the water into a canal made 
to the port, float it away,—such vessel subse- 
quently to be towed by a steamer; in either 
case the vessel to be properly dunaged with 
bales of cotton and fascines, so that the needle 
being in midships would lie easy, and press | 
equally on the vessel’s frame. This method is 
very similar to that mentioned by Pliny. 

It does, indeed, appear to be a disgrace to 
England, that she cannot, with her wonderful | 
and matchless skill in mechanics, bring home 
trophies of her arms from all quarters; her 
nautical skill and her vessels being superior to 
all other nations. 

How, may it not be asked, does it happen, | 
that a somewhat similar column should be 
now standing “Caput Erectum,” at Paris, 
having been brought from the interior of 
Egypt, above 500 miles beyond Alexandria, at 
the very time that our ministers were hesi- 
tating as to the attempt on that so much easier 
of acquirement? 

Captain Smyth most nationally and cor- 
rectly asked whether this famous pillar, in| 
Trafalgar-square, would not most appropriately 
consort with Nelson’s column; and whether, on 
one side of the base of the latter, “ Nelson | 
and the Nile,” and ‘‘ Abercrombie, and Alex- 
andria,” on the other, might not most fitly 
and appropriately be inscribed ? 

Of Nelson it has already been written, 

** Tu Nili es, Nilusque tuos implevit honores, 

Est honor a Nilo, Nomen et omen idem.” 

Having some time since considered the 
matter of bringing the column of Luxor to 
Paris, having reached that city just before the | 
preparations for its erection were finished, and 
again before the materials had been removed, | 
I can give the following particulars :— 

This monolith stood on the east bank of the 
Nile at Luxor, part of the territory or soil of 
Thebes—famous for its five hundred gates, the 
ancient and celebrated capital of Egypt. 

It was executed about 1,600 years before the 
Christian era, and about the time of Moses and 
the Exodus of the Israelites, and is conse- 
quently about 3,500 years old, though some 
give it a thousand or twelve hundred years 
more. It is of reddish Sienne granite, beauti- 
fully polished, and sculptured with 1,600 
figures. The inscription tells us that Pharaoh 
Rameses the Third erected the great northern 
palace of Luxor, in honour of his father 
Ammon, king of the gods, to which this was 
annexed, with others similar. 

It was on a pedestal 3 feet 9 inches high, 
which was not brought to France. 

England having obtained the fallen pillar, 
(called Cleopatra’s Needle) at Alexandria, | 
France demanded and got the standing one; 
but those at Luxor being in a perfect state, 
whilst those at Alexandria had suffered from 
the climate, France requested and was allowed 
to give up that at Alexandria for that at 
Luxor. i 

Thebes is about 500 miles above Alexandria, | 
and the distance it had to be brought to Paris, 


The height of the pillar from the pedestal to 
the summit, is 75 feet 10 inches. 

The breadth on the widest face of its base, 
8 feet 03 inch. 

The breadth at the top where the pyramid 
begins, 5 feet 8? inches. 

Its weight between 250 and 280 tons. 

France had early in 1830 determined on its 
removal, and began preparations. A vessel was 
built of yellow pine strengthened with oak, of 


| extraordinary multiplication of pullies; and 
| thus was the column lifted into its place.* 

| And this plan has not improbably been the 
| one adopted in ancient times,—perhaps by the 
| Celts and Druids of our own island, who were 
;exceedingly fond of monoliths, of which an 
| astonishing number still remain. 

| ‘The French Government has had the mode 
of erecting it beautifully engraved on the 
pedestal itself, which would assist the ideas of 


140 feet by 28 feet, like a Dutch galliot, in- | our own engineers, who might be employed to 


tended to draw only two feet of water. It had 
a complement of 136 men, including ship- 
wrights, carpenters, masons, and smiths; 
twelve enormous beams, 75 feet by above 2 
feet, called bigues; deals, blocks, pullies, | 
anchors, and 20,000 yards of the largest and 
best cordage, &c. &c. 


erect, in London, Cleopatra’s Needle—so 
called, though as Captain Smyth says, it 
must have been erected nearly 2,000 years 
before she was born. 

The present period appears peculiarly 
adapted to bring to England this grand pillar: 
there can be no doubt of its practicability, 


This vessel, designed by the French Govern-! were the British Government to conciliate the 


ment to bring this trophy to France, was built 
at Toulon, and called the “Lusquor.” It 
sailed in March, 1831; arrived at Alexandria 
in eighteen days, on the 3rd of May, when it| 
entered the old port, and cast anchor under 
the walls of the Palace of Mehemet Ali. It 
drew nearly nine feet of water, and was a very 
bad sea-boat, showing the necessity of a 
steamer to tow it home, 

It sailed from Alexandria for Rosetta on the’ 
14th June: it left Cairo and proceeded up the 
Nile on the 19th July, and reached Luxor on 
the 15th August. At Alexandria the stores and 
machinery were taken out and sent forward to 
Thebes, with the carpenters, smiths, masons, 
and others. 

The obelisk was dismounted from its 
pedestal on the 31st October, and safely got 
on board the vessel on the 19th December: 
400 Arabs were employed with the crew. It 


/required a month to run the obelisk to the 


ship, being a distance of 450 yards: the 
greatest difficulty was in keeping it straight on | 
the causeway. It was there detained until the | 
Ist October, 1832; arrived again at Alex-! 
andria on the 2nd January, 1833. The fall of 
the Nile is said to be no more than 20 feet in 
forty leagues; the rise of the inundation at 
Luxor about 7 feet. At Rosetta the ship was 
lightened as much as possible to cross the 
bay: she was brought down to 7 feet, and was | 
in considerable danger: she had camels to 
assist her. She sailed for France on the Ist 
April, and once more reached Toulon on the | 
ist May, having been towed by the Sphinz 
steamer, and again sailed for Paris on the 
22nd June. During her progress she arrived at 


| Rhodes on the 6th April; reached Corfu the 
|23rd; 10th May reached Tou'on, and was 
| there repaired; 22nd June sailed; passed 
Gibraltar the 30th June; and reached Cher- 


bourg on the 12th August. 
At Cherbourg she was visited by King Louis 


Philippe on the 2nd September. 


present Pacha, who indeed is said to be ready 
to render assistance in the furtherance of this 
national object. 

With this information which I have got 
together from public sources and private com- 
munications, I feel persuaded that the removal 
and transport of this large mass to London is 
both practicable and comparatively easy, and to 


| be accomplished within one-fourth of the time 


expended on the same operation by the French, 
which was three years and a half from the 
sailing of the vessel to the erection of the 
column in Paris, and about four years and a 
half from the commencement of building the 
Lusquor; and Iam prepared with a plan for 
its execution, and to enter into contract either 
on my own account or conjointly, for perform- 
ing the same, within nearly one-fourth of the 
time, and at nearly one-fourth of the actual 
cost, of the removal of that of Luxor by the 
French; which could not have been less than 
from thirty-five to forty thousand pounds. 


ON MOVING AND TRANSPORTING THE OBE- 
LISK, WITH CALCULATION OF MEANS AND 
EXPENSE. 

The obelisk lies in the sand, almost close to 
the beach or shore, but within an old Roman 
wall, erected by Augustus Cesar when he fol- 
lowed Anthony, who had taken refuge in Cleo- 
patra’s bosom. 

We must presume that permission to take 
away the column has been acquired, and that, 
therefore, the wall may be breached. 

The ground on which it lies is from twelve 
to twenty feet above the level of the sea. 
Several plans may be adopted for its removal 
and transportation: of these I will notice 
four :— 

ist. By raising it on an inclined plane run 
out into the harbour; then to be transported 
in a large vessel: this plane or pier to be high 
enough at its termination in deep water to ge 
into a ship sunk as low as possible, with 
either its bow or stern cut down for the pur- 


She put to sea on the 12th September, was’ pose of admitting the obelisk. 


taken in tow by the Phenix, and reached 
Rouen on the 14th, and finally arrived at 
Paris on the 23rd December, 1833. On the 
9th August, 1834, the monolith was dragged 


' out of the vessel. 


Thus, the ‘‘ Lusquor” occupied above four 


years anda half from the commencement of 
its building to delivering the obelisk at Paris. 

On its arrival at Paris, a wooden erection of 
similar size, covered with drawings copied 
from the original, was placed in various parts 
of the capital, that the best locality for effect 
might be selected ; and the place where it now 
stands was finally fixed on. Of the propriety 
of its position there can be no doubt; and 
when it is considered that the Barriere de 
Etoile cost 400,000/., the cost of the obelisk, 
at 35,000/., will not appear too extravagant. 
It was raised on its pedestal on the 25th 
October, 1834. 

The pedestal on which it now stands was 
cut from a beautiful black granite near Brest, 
where it is found in the form of large boulders, 
such boulders being of much finer colour than 
the black granite formation on which they lie. 
The property on which it was found belongs 
to M. Bazil, a friend of mine. 

It was thus raised:—The column was first 
carried up an inclined plane to the level of the 


2nd. By raising it, and carrying it out into 
the harbour as before, then running it into a 
large wooden-built (or, in preference, an iron- 
built) lighter, without masts, and brought by 
sea, towed by a steamer. 

3rd. By making an excavation under the 
monument and there building the wooden or 
iron vessel, cutting a canal to the sea, and 
when all is ready, opening the dyke, and 
floating the mass—to be towed to England as 
before. ; 
| 4th. By following the first plan; but in- 
‘stead of a large sailing vessel have a large 
screw-propelled lighter, without a mast, the 
machinery being as far aft as possible, and 
calling as frequently as practicable for coals on 
its passage. Such vessel would probably 
have to be built, either of wood or iron, espe- 
cially for this purpose. 2 

I shall consider these in their order. If No. 1 
should be adopted, the column must be raised 
and placed on an inclined plane, built expressly 
for it, and running out into the sea far enough 
/and high enough to be run far into a vessel, 
‘in water deep enough to float itself and the 
column. 
| ‘The vessel, if an old one, would best be of 
colonial build, strengthened with sister keel- 








} 


— . 
* A detailed account of the operation, by the conductor 


including the various detours, is estimated at pedestal, securely placed, the base foremost, | o¢ iyi. journal, will be found in Loudon’s Architectural 


3,000 miles, 


|and then the Pyramid end was raised by an | Magazine. 
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cons; and with a framing so built as to cause’ ing the vessel, making on the aggregate 35, 


an equal pressure in the vessel from this 300 or 40,0001. 
tons in small surface. It must be ballasted 
also, so as to bring it as low down as possible 
with safety. One or both (main wet ad ~~ yas 

ni ‘asts must be raised to admit the __ No.1. 
ig “2 . place it amid-ships a little | Cost of a — 500 tons, colonial built, 
diagonally. The vessel must take out from Rieienaall ushahiniedahiing, whan 
England her framework and timbers, &c., sas comma ea eat REN 
moulded for the restoration of the parts cut  Cuttiag down and rebuilding for the voyage 
down, whether it be the stern or the stem, a3; home... ......-....... ee eee aeeeenee ees 
may, on consideration, be thought best. Masts and timber, and materials and tools, 


. . crabs, presses, &e. &c., to assistin work 
A cargo of timber (besides the frame for bed) 4, he “eee oy, Cone inna aE 


and rebuilding) must be taken out, with jacks, Cost of getting-the ship there and back... 

hydraulic presses, some of Rogers’s anchors to Extra skilled:labour: hands to assist in ali the 

fix in the sand, wooden and iron levers and __yaried operations ........--+..+-+.+++++ 
; c the pitr and 

crowbars, spades and shovels, strong blocks, Work to be done in making I 

ea ~?\ moving the column ........-. 
pullies, tackles, hawsers, and cordage, because | 
much power may be required that cannot be | 


ee 


anticipated; and four or six of the largest | Ten per cent. for sundries........ 
masts, as they would be costly there; one or 
two handy forges, with a quantity of metal, , Ne..2 


and four iron cylinders for rollers, in case of 
need: an Italian truck (or more), such as May Moulding and framing a vessel, 400'tons .. .. 
be seen in the Great Exhibition, might be ae Chartering to take.out the same............ 
ful: several ship-building carpenters, and a Putting together there ..............+.++++ 
practical ship-builder, and working engineer The towing home by the chartered vessel. .. 


. : Ski Meee. conde eden ds ds 
from a railroad or the Britannia-bridge work- | killed labour sent ou 
men, with a smith and mason, must also be | 
sent out. No deubt the Pacha would lend | Ten per cent., SAY.... 62... 020s 0s 


workmen, or such could be procured: many 
have worked both in our own and in. the 
French service who now reside at Alexandria. 

If No. 2 is followed, either the vessel must 
be designed at home, and sent out in frame 
and plank, whether wood or iron, with ail 


No. 3. 
Making canal, basin, &c. would be substituted 
for the inclined plane at the same expense, 


No. 4. 


requisites (to do this would require chartering If a screw steamer could be found applicable, no 
doubt the whole affair could be managed for h q 
less ; but if to be built for the purpose, the expense threatened. ‘eed 
would probably exceed that of No. 1. Add to this | tinguish any great discovery on the one hand, 
estimate, salary and expenses of a superintending or any great innovation on the other. 
engineer, &c. from one thousand to twelve hundred Jieye we all, for many years past, have prac- 


either the whole or some part of a merchant 
vessel), or a steam+tug, of not more power than 
requisite, to wait. there, and bring the lighter 
home. The vessel having no masts would 
materially ease the operation of getting in and 


pounds. 
properly stowing the obelisk. ‘The vessel of 


gutta percha, or soldered tin tubes. 


in part be navigated, a mode of fixing small ' may be agreed upon. 
masts, without stepping on the keel, might be 
copied or imitated from the mode adopted in 
the Chinese junk, now in the river. 

Should No. 3 be preferred, everything re- for the ship; a displacement of not less 


ADDITIONAL MEMORANDA, 


quired by No. 2 wiil also be required, with 000 cubic feet required ; as flat a bottom as 


consistent with safe sea navigation. 


trenching tools. : 
NG The entire obelisk must be strongly 


Should No. 4 be thought best, possibly some | 


° . > ie seal 29? 
vessel either fit at present, or readily made so, with thick plank strengthened with oak to pre- eesti A rs i 


It must have |.) q : A 
equal strain on raising it, by bands on various identical with that adopted by Mr. Sharpe, and 


All the obelisks at ‘2¢ two remaining divisions we only differ 


if not built for the purpose, would be required. Serve the polish and sculpture. 
But I have seen a large lighter with screw pro- : sia 
peller in the Thames, which, though not long Parts, to avoid breaking it. 


enough, appears to me to offer a fair model for — upset by the barbarians were broken by 


the vessel required. | the fall. 


Under any circumstances (except that of 


The following must be taken simply as 
ROUGH ESTIMATSS OF THE COST OF EACH .OF 








—— | four periods or into six. 
£3,500 |" P 
900 


vee £9,400 | 


White pine or Baltic fir is the best material 


The north port is bothering, the Channel dicular” instead of “ Rectilinear.” 


000/. | system of nomenclature has a natural ten- 
| dency to produce a bilious excitability, as has 
‘been exemplified in an attack made by the 
Ecclesiologist some time back upon Mfr. Poole, 
who had had the temerity to doubt the eligibility 
of their system. It shows, however, satisfac- 
‘torily that we are all really in earnest, and is, 





£2,800 | perhaps, to be hailed as a wholesome symptom 


goq | of Vitality, . 
My object in troubling you is not to be- 
600 {come myself a combatant,—from what I 
,have seen I should tremble at the thought,— 
,but simply to point out the desirableness 
300 | of clearing the controversy of extraneous matter, 
¥,600 | and of keeping it to the real questions at issue. 
700 |The question is not whether Mr. Sharpe or 
“B.S, A.” is the more accurate in his chrono- 
1,600 | logy, nor is it whether Mr. Sharpe: has chosen 
‘the best dates as the boundaries of his 


£0,900) “ periods ;” much less is it whether examples 


of his styles are to be found overtaking those 


£9,800 boundaries: such a question as this is simply 


‘absurd, unless such extreme cases may be 


Making pier and moving column as before . £1,600 ‘found as to stultify his divisions altogether : 


1500 | 20F is it, again, a question as to the merits of 
209. his nomenclature; but itis simply, whether the 
1,500 | architecture of England, from the Conquest to 

700 the Renaissance, is more properly divided into 
If we were to keep 


‘ourselves to this question we should rid the 


__“ | subject of much of its perplexity. 
£9,100 | 


Now I think both of your leading com- 
| batants have allowed themselves to be far too 
|much excited about so simple a question. I 
think there is far too much flourish of trumpets 
on one side, as if a great discovery had been 
/made; and most needless dismay on the other, 
as if the very foundations of our edifice were 
I confess myself unable to dis- 


I be- 


tically adopted, and that we must of necessity 


— se All these chance estimates are with the jin practice use, a system of division closely 
iron to be made air-tight, if possible, or have ynderstanding that the column be delivered in 


al! Spare Space filled with India-rubber, or the ship at any one of her Majesty’s doek- 
yards ; the vessel to be rebuilt after the column 
Should it be thought that this vessel should is taken out, or amount paid for the same as 


resembling, and often in words as well as in 
fact coinciding with, Mr. Sharpe’s “ Periods.” 

First, we all call the architecture from the 
Conquest along way on into the 12th century, 
“Norman.” ‘Then, ask any one what isthe 
style of St. Cross (the choir and transepts), or 
of Byiand or Glastonbury, and: he will, ten to 
one, answer “Transition: then, again, we 
often call Salisbury and Whitby specimens of 
the “ Lancet” style; and what do we call the 
style of Lincoln Presbytery and York Chapter- 

Thus far our 
nomenclature is 


than 


cased 


vernacular, conversational 


upon so far as names go, calling one “ Flow- 
ing,” vice * Curvilinear ;” the other “* Perpen- 
Where, 


building under the monument) the vessel will ‘ifficult for a long vessel, which should not | ens do-we-prectonliy-didier? * Caply:inteie, 


require a complement of easily moved ballast, draw above 6 feet 6 inches or7 feet of water. 
equal, or more than equal, to the presumed 4 Steamer should always be in attendance. 
NATHANIEL GOULD. 


weight of the column to be carried—to be 
thrown out as the obelisk is admitted. 

In the case of either a timber-built or iron- 
built lighter to be towed, or an iron steamer ; 
I would. suggest a very large extent of air- | 
tight chambers or caisons, to be of service in 
case. of any untoward accident. Iron seems 
the material most fitting for such purpose: 
indeed, when the vessel was battened down | 
with her load, having air-tight cases or India| 
rubber tubes within, to as large an extent as 
possible, to be useful in case of water getting | 
in, she might have also a covering, or two or 





ARCHITECTURE.* 


factory issue. 


THE SEVEN PERIODS OF ENGLISH 


—that Mr. Sharpe, in some cases, gives the 
dignity of separate styles or “‘ periods” to divi- 
sions which we generally consider merely as 
| sub-styles. 

I confess myself doubtful as to which view 
of the subject is the right one, and I especially 
‘doubt whether a confessedly Transitional 


THE importance and interest of the subject, period should be classed on equal terms with 
the discussion of which has lately occupied a periods of perfect developement, and I am dis- 
place in your pages, renders it doubly to be! posed to think that on that point “ F. S. A.” 
wished that the advocates on either side would | has said much to add to one’s doubtful- 
enter upon it with the calmness suited to a sci- | ness. Were [ subdividing for myself, I should 
entific inquiry, and with that absence of per- | have placed this division later, so as to agree 
sonal feeling which can alone insure a satis-| rather with what the Ecclesiologist would 
One would have imagined that | call the “ “arly first Pointed,” than to give it 


a between any two men who take an interest in| only the later specimens of Norman, more or 
three or more air-tight tubes or square cases | y ’ ee ee , 


along the deck, or one running along on each 


such a subject, there would have been too less tinged with “Pointed” anticipations. 


much in common to have left room for per- The impo i 
gunnnin: ahtinestennaoenmemananannia per € important part, however, of the question 


much she rolled, or was washed over. erase emsecsinnsary Ansel vagy friendly 


As to the expenses of these various modes 
I have not pretended to 
tail of them, but I think that al 
would be done within twelve mo 
farthest, instead of four vears 
the entire expense of bringi 


joust at issue does not lie here, but in the erection 


| should now and then take place, the recogni-| of the two great divisions of the “ Decorated” 

, tion of a gentle antagonist through the bars of or “ Middle Pointed” into styles instead of 

go into any close de- | his visor would rather lead toaloving embrace | sub-styles: on this the whole interest of the 
together it thana deadly conflict. I cannot but deeply | controversy is in reality concentrated. 

nths at the | regret the tone assumed by Mr. Sharpe, as to| 

; and though | whether he was right or not as to the per- acknowledged. 


In all systems this division is clearly 
In one it is marked as that 


ng the Luxor/sonality of his opponent: his gue y , i 2? j 
Monument to Paris has not he y pp guess was one between the early and late “ Decorated ;” in 


(so far as known), I am persua 
whole it would be accomplishe 
fourth the money that has been state 


don the | disturbed the subsequent cont 
authority of St. Vereniac St. Maur, i Gone 


en made public which should bave induced the respect due to’ another as between early and late “ Middle 
ded that on the _an old and zealous fellow labourer, rather than | P 
d for nearly one- | the bitter and causeless sarcasms which have | 


ointed ;” in a third, as between early and late 
“Complete Gothic ;” in common parlance, as 
It| between “Geometrical” and “ Flowing”— 


Ca tai fj i H | . ‘ P 
the Luxor, at 28,000/. besides the cost P yy | seems, however, that the introduction ofa new | Decorated or Middle Pointed being understood. 





* See p. 483, ante, 


Mr. Freeman, however, has given it a pro- 
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minence which had never before, I think, been 
attached to it, by making it the grand turning- 
point on which the whole fabric of Gothic 
architecture hinges,—all before it being “ non- 
continuous ;” all after it being “ continuous” 
in its principles of design. His opponent in 
the Ecclesiologist corroborates this by showing, 
that from this point is to be dated the final 
expurgation of Pointed architecture from the 
Romanesque element which pervaded its eaflier 
course. Mr. Poole has most forcibly urged 
this as a point for special subdivision; and I 
have myself attempted to show (ina paper pub- 
lished with my “ Plea for faithfal Restoration’’) 
that this point marks the boundaries of the 
upward and the downward course of Pointed 
architecture, and that it is also (roughly 
speaking) the intersecting point of its course; 
as traced in the different countries of Europe, 
——that which they all reached by various roads; 
and from which they all diverged again. This 
amount of evidence seems to point it out as 
really the most important pomt in the whole 
course of Gothic architecture ; and if it may be 
shown to be a point less easy to be defined than 
most of the other divisions, this is no more to 
be wondered at than that the days differ less 
and less in length as Midsuntiiner approaches; 
or that there is some difficulty in pointing out 
by the unaided eye the exact moment when the 
sun crosses the meridian. 

“F.S. A.” has, however, made some states 
ments which, if proved, would tend somewhat 
to disturb the argument: I allude, of course; 
to his reference to the existence of flowing 
tracery at the very height of the Geometricat 
Period. I had seen some of these statements 
elsewhere, and I should much wish to see the 
subject carefully investigated, as I cannot but 





will never do to go on talking about “ Early | other windows are of stained and ornamental 
English” and “ Decorated.” Whether the| ground glass. The chapel, which is in the 
fourfold division of Pointed architecture be| Early Decorated style, is calculated to accom- 
right or not I should certainly hope for a|modate nearly 400, in addition to sixty nuns. 
European code. Mr. Sharpe’s is exclusively|It was commenced in 1846. The architect 
English, which is one of the great objections! was Mt. Charles Hansom, of Clifton. Some 
to Riekman’s. sacristies and other erections still remain to be 
It must, on the other hand, be admitted as/ built to complete the establishment. 
a double point in favour of “F.S. A.,” that! Rugby—Water-supply and sewerage works 
the two great advocates of the distinctness of| aré in simultateous progress. The water- 
the subdivisions of “Middle Pointed” are! tower, contracted fot by Mr. John Parnell, of 


also favourers; on the gtound of cotiverience, , 
of the retention of Rickman’s norenelatiire ; 





and that the greatest opponents of that 


Rugby, builder; is being made of brick, and will 
be a conspicuous object. The laying of 12 to 
18-inch pottery pipes for the sewerage is being 


nomenclature—the editors of the “ Eccle-| proceeded with at various points. 

stologist ’’—adhere to Rickman’s divisions of | Swindon:—An appeal to the public has been 
style; issued for aid itt the erection of a new parish 
Ee Rp A TRIN ‘church heré; capable of accommodating 1,000 
NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. ‘persons, on a design by Mr. Scott, architect, 
Colchester. — The new Branch National) and at a@ cost of 7,000/. Nearly 5,000/. 
Sehod!, in Magdalen-street, was opened on! have now been either received or promised, 
Monday in last week. The site of the school-| and the committee have commenced building. 

hotise, with new residences behind for master| The first stofie was laid on 7th June, 1850. 
and mistress, was purchased for 450/.; and| Hereford-——The memorial window in the 
the structures were designed by Mr. Hayward, | cathedral to the late Dean Merewether has just 
atvd erected by Messrs. Franklin and Start,| been placed in the central one of the five lancet 
builders, for 7007. The building has a concrete | windows at the east end of the Ladye Chapel. 
fotindation, with walls of red brick, and orna- | The pictorial subjects are in circles, surrounded 








mental stone-work to windows, chimneys, &c.,' with traeéty, and represent scenes from the 
With slated roof. It is in the Gothic style.) life of owt Saviour, the upper one being the 
‘Tite dimensions of the boys’ school are 49 feet | Last Supper. It may interest some of our 
by 184, and it is calculated to contain 120/| readers to know that the sum already expended 





suspect that misapprehensions exist. Mr. | 
Sharpe is clearly right about Wymington: it | 
is obviously a very late specimen bordering | 
hard upon “ Perpendicular,” and must have | 
been mentioned by mistake for some other, 
example, as the church contains the brass | 
effigies of its rebuilders (“‘ qui istam ecclesiam | 
de novo construxerunt”), and bearing date | 
1391. 

If, however, the division is disturbed by the | 
early date attributed to many English specimens | 
of flowing tracery, much more is it so by the) 
almost entire absence of it, as a leading prin- 
ciple, in the majority of continental works, till 
the latter part of the 14thcentury. Among them, 
in fact, it would be idle to attempt to divide the 
styles on such a prineiple. Roughly speaking, 
in fact, flowing tracery is there absent just while 
here it most prevails, and becomes prevalent 
there when here it is relinquished. Still, how- 
ever, there is a difference of style between 
the earlier and later “ Middle Pointed” in 
foreign specimens, almost as easily distin- 
guished as that existing. in England, though 
much more diffieult to define. All may there | 
assume a point of division, but it cannot pos- | 
sibly, I think, be laid down as the broad line | 
of demarcation which it is in our own exam- | 
ples. Had I, then, seen none but English | 
examples, I should strongly hold with Mr. | 





Sharpe’s division; but as itis, Iam, I confess, | 
very dubious, and almost disposed, after all, to | 
view the geometrical and flowing, or “ curvi- | 
linear,” as local subdivisions only, and the two | 
together as the one middle-pointed “style, | 
variously subdivided in different countries. I | 
wish we could get up a sort of committee of | 
English and foreign architecturalists to discuss | 


such a point as this, and, if possible, to arrange 


acommon system of division and nomencla- | 
ture. I confess myself dissatisfied with all | 
hitherto proposed, though all have merits of | 
their own. On this great question of the| 


children; girls’ school, 30 feet by 163. The 
committee have 500/. in hand towards defray- | 
ing the cost of the building. ‘The inaugura- | 
tion of the new People’s Hall by the commit- | 
tee of the Mechanics’ Institute was announced | 
for Thursday, in the present week. 

Bury St. Edmvnds.—At a recent meeting of 
the Norman Tower committee it was resolved 
to put the finishing stroke to the Norman 
tower restoration, by the erection of palisades 
round the area and the steps and door to the 
belfry. 

Leicester.—The sum of 1,000/. has been 
granted by the Church Building Commission 
to the district of St. George’s, Leicester, on 
condition that the entire cost of a new church 
for 1,000 persons be raised by 29th of May, 
1852, one-third to be free. [More than twenty 





|similar grants have been recently made to 


other towns.] The committee of the Leicester 
County Church Extension Fund have also 
voted a grant of 2,000/. for the church and for 
schools in the new parochial district, on con- 
dition that an equal amount be raised by local 
contributions before the date named. 500). 
more in aid from other public bodies are ex- 
pected. The total cost of the church is esti- 
mated at 6,000l., including a site, which has 
been secured between the London-road and 
Wellington-street. 

Southampton.—A church, designed by Mr. 
John Elliot, of Southampton, architect, is to 
be erected in the New-town district, at a cost, 
including architect’s expenses, of about 2,6001., 
of which 800/. are still required. The building 
is to contain $54 sittings, without galleries, 
501 freee——A plan for the widening of 
Bridge-street in its entire length has been pro- 
posed by Mr. Elliston, in conjunction with the 
architect just named. Mr. Elliston estimates 
the cost at 14,5001. 

Newport, Isle of Wight.—At a recent meeting 
of the gas company, it was resolved to lower 
the price of their gas further from 7s. to 6s. 
next year, and in the meantime that the pipes 
be taken to the houses of private consumers at 
the company’s expense. The Newport Gas 
Company are thus laying a fair train for their 
own future profit, and they must have found 
the results of past reductions an encourage- 


division of Geometrical from Flowing, my sym- | ment to continuance in the same hopeful path. 


in improving and rebuilding different parts of 
Hereford Cathedral is 24,2997. Of this sum 
5,942/. have been spent in repairing the tower ; 
Ladye Chapel, 2,755/.; ditto, raising roof, 
6191. 16s. 4d.; new floor in tower, 356/. 10s. ; 
east end of choir, 3,233/.; restoration of nave, 
3,392/. 14s. 4d.; sundries, about 8,000/. To 
complete the restoration in its entirety, a 
further sum of 20,000/. would be required. 
The Roman Catholic Chapel, which has 
been for some months under a course of gild- 
ing, painting, and decoration, was lately re- 
opened. 

Salford.—The foundation stone of a new 
Wesleyan chapel was laid on Monday in last 
week in St. Stephen’s-street. The architect, is 
Mr. William Dewsbury; and the builder, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Trees, of Strangeways. The chapel 
is to accommodate 800 persons. It will front 
into St. Stephen’s-street, from which it will be 
ascended bya flight of steps, one side of it 
being in Wellington-street, on which side 
there will also be a minister’s house. There 
is to be a gallery, with circular front. The 
building will be 72 feet long, 36 feet wide, and 
33 feet high from the pediment, and will be 
heated with hot water. The cost of chapel 
and house will be about 1,600/. It is intended 
to erect school-rooms in the same neighbeur- 
hood. 

Blackburn —There is at present a. great 
amount of building going on in this neighbour- 
hood, not only in detached houses here and 
there, but in large groups, and even streets, 
in some instances. ‘The prosperous condition 
of the working classes is said to be the cause 
of this increase of tenements, as many are now 
able to rent independent dwellings who have 
hitherto been content with lodgings——The 
subscription towards the Peel Memorial in 
Darwen has amounted to 600. which the 
committee agreed to lay out in public baths. 
The committee accepted the tender of Mr. 
Lawrence Hacking for the masonry work, that 
of Mr. Seth Harwood for the joiners’ works, 
and that of Mr. Joseph Bradshaw for the 
plumbing and glazing, and the ironwork. The 
cost of the building will be from’ 1,000/. to 
1,1007. 

Edinburgh.—The proprietors of St. An- 
drew’s-square, Edinburgh, have had under 
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pathies are all with Mr. Sharpe, and I should | 


Stapehill, Dorsetshire—A Roman Catholic their consideration a proposal to convert the 


rejoice to see my way out of the one difficulty | chapel, just completed at Stapehill, was opened 
which I meet with, the non-coincidence of} on Wednesday in last week. The building is 
foreign examples. J hope Mr. S. will help us| of red brick, with Bath stone dressings, and | 
out of this perplexity. | comprises two naves and a north aisle, with a| 
Geo. Gitpert Scorr. | tower surmounted bya spire at the west end 
P.S. I have not alluded to the inconvenience | of the south, or nun’s, nave. The interior is 
which will result whenever we may change our | devoid of florid ornamentation: the roofs are 
nomenc'ature. I, of course, feel it, but I| of open timber-work, and the nuns’ nave is 
leave it to be urged by “F.S. A.,” who feels | separated from the other portion of the edifice 
it more than I do. Mr. Rickman’s terms, I} by an oak screen 8 or 9 feet in height. There 
fear, must be relinquished sooner or later: it, isa stained glass window at the east end: the 


square into an “open place,” thus adding a 
new feature to the city. The Melville pillar 
and statue now stand within an inclosure of 
iron palisades, which’ it is proposed to throw 


down. The votes, however, at a recent meet- 


|ing, were equal—10 to'10. So Lord Melville, 
| remarks a contemporary, will probably remain 
| in statue quo.” It is proposed to open a 
/new street from High-street to the Waverley- 
| bridge for convenience of access front the 


}southern districts of the town to the railway 
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stations. The new line of street would run in| About six or seven years ago I was sent by |that a “London architect had sent down 


curved lines along the hilly ground occupied 
by various filthy and narrow closes, which it 
would open up and ventilate without absolutely 
sweeping them away. 

Wezford.—An additional wing is required 
to be built to Wexford Gaol, and the High 
Sheriff has announced that the expense thereof, 
amounting to 1,200/., would not require to be 
levied on the ratepayers, as that sum would be 
forthcoming from a fund of 2,0001. amassed by 
the proceeds resulting from the employment of 
the inmates of the prison. 

Miscellaneous.—The foundation-stone of a 
school-room was laid at St. Fagan’s, Cardiff, 
on 17th ult.——A new lock-up is to be erected 
at Otley.——The foundation-stone of a new 
bridge has been laid at Hawick. A new 
building for the Arbroath Educational Institu- 
tion was opened on 15th ult. It is proposed 
to erect at Dundee a monument of Aberdeen 
granite, consisting of pedestal, 12 feet high, 
and statue 9 feet high, by Mr. Ritchie, sculptor, 
in memory of Mr, Kinloch, and at a cost of 
300 guineas, 











COUNTRY ARTIZANS AND ARCHITECTS’ 
ANNOYANCES, 

In a recent number an article appeared,— 
“Indian Handicrafts :” an English engineer 
in India describes his experience amongst 
the native workmen, &c. 

In his description of the method of serving 
a “ radj,” or bricklayer, one of the “rundees ” 
is represented as carrying a brick in each hand, 
and the “ other with a small wooden trencher, 
about the size of a bread-basket filled with the 
massala”’ (or mortar), which is the method 
whereby the “radj” is supplied with materials 


for building in India, and which certainly ap- | 


pears somewhat ridiculous compared with our 
own method—I say our method, though not 
universally practised in every part of England ; 
and the perusal of the “ rundees’ ” operations 
has so vividly brought this fact to my mind, 
that I am tempted to give you my experience 
in the north of England, 


an architect of eminence to the north to 
|superintend some repairs to a mansion or 
castle, and the building a strong-room, &c. 
On arriving at the scene of action I found 
'some portion of the work in progress. I was 
‘singularly struck by the awkwardness of the 
| artizans and labourers employed on the work. 
|The “ rundees,” or in this instance labourers 
(agricultural, it is true), were using not exactly 
‘a trencher for a hod, but something very near 
it, in the shape of an earthenware baking-dish, 
holding not more than two small shovelfuls of 
mortar, and which one of the “ rundees”’, after 
filfing and nicely rounding up the top so as to 
form the exact shape of a pie-crust, would very 
| carefully put upon his head, and, in due time, 
_ after cautiously ascending the ladder, arrive at 
his destination with the “ massala,” or mortar ; 
_and a very tedious process, I assure you, it 
‘appeared to be. I tried a remonstrance 
against what appeared so very absurd, so very 
slow, expensive, and slovenly an operation, but 
I very soon found that too dangerous an 
experiment to be repeated, for the Northerns 
| entertain an exceedingly high opinion of them- 
| selves, and a very contemptible one indeed for 


what they are pleased to term the Southerns, | 
; by which name all coming from or beyond | 
| Birmingham are designated ; and the nearer to | 


| or from London itself the greater are they held 
in contempt ; the higher the Northern in office 
the stronger the feeling, and which appears to 
_reach its climax about the grade of a bailiff or 
\steward. Those above that grade appear to be 
| men and gentlemen. Should the poor Southern, 
by some unlucky chance, give offence to the 
great “bashaw,” he has reason indeed to 
| tremble. 
| In building a strong room, brick arches had 
to be formed on iron girders, 6 inches below 
the floor or ceiling line of the next floor. The 
‘girders being fixed on which the arches were 
‘to be turned, springing from the bottom 


flanges, a great and stupid blunder (as it was | plaintiffs, 


pleased to be termed) was noticed by the 
_Northerns : instantly a hue and cry was raised 


| drawings that no one could work from,” and 
|other observations were freely passed on the 
,** London architect ;” and his Southern repre- 
|sentative was equally blamed for keeping the 
| girders “ too high, that he ought to have known 
| that no man could work in a space of 6 inches,” 
' which was all the available room between the 
‘ceiling and the crown of arches, and that the 
floor could and should not be taken up. Not- 
withstanding all this vituperation, the drawings 
| were worked to: a man was not necessitated to 
‘go between the arch and floor: the floor was 
‘not disturbed: yet the arches were turned, 
and properly turned. The gutter-boards being 
| rotten, and the rafters worm-eaten, the London 
‘architect was to blame: if the roofs were not 
|straight or the slates perished, the London 
‘architect was to blame, notwithstanding the 
/London architect had no choice but to use 
Scotch fir for gutter-boards and rafters, un 
' seasoned oak in the roofs, &c., and slates from 
a chosen quarry. 

I mention this, and might adduce much 
more to show what difficulties architects and 
their representatives are at times subjected to 
| through prejudice and ignorance. 

A SouTHERN. 





SUNDERLAND Dock: Craven v. Com- 
/PANY.—This action, brought to recover 
50,0001. for work done as contractors, was 
tried at York on Saturday, before Mr. Baron 
Platt. A claim made by Dace, Craven had 
been investigated by Mr. Murray, who awarded 
them 4,422/.,, and gave to the company 
14,7681. for damage alleged to have been done 
, by the plaintiffs. His lordship, after summing 
up, left two questions with the jury:—1. Was 
ithe reference to Mr. Murray by both parties 
‘such that his award should be final ?—2. Was 
| anything besides the claim of the plaintiff re- 
ferred to Mr. Murray? The answer to both 
questions was in the negative. Verdict for the 
subject to a reference as to the 


amount to be paid to the plaintiffs. — Gates- 
‘head Observer. 
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SCRAPS FROM AMERICA. _ to have been paved with love. But the Bible affords | cepts. But these men were no scribbling 
A FLOATING-BRIDGE 300 feet long and | ¥S "0 information upon the subject of paving the| race, and few of the documents of the 


. i ai streets ‘ity. i | Pionth de Pas . 
capacious enough to transport whole trains of ‘tree's of a city. The earliest employment of stones | building associations are anterior to the 14th 


railway cars across the channel between the | SF Paving thestreets is ascribed tothe Carthagenians. | century: they did not pile up paper, but stone- 


Vermont and the New York Railway, has been | 1" the time of Augustus, the Romans had many of | piles, tobeseen by every one—a huge substratum 


pate ates | their streets paved with stone. i y was | . ; 
launched upon the lake. The privilege of con- | a nidsira eas then owe ee | for grand designs, the offspring and parent of 
structing docks at Rouse’s Point, extending | There is, in King’s Natural History, a descrip- | thought, force, power, beauty—art. Of what 
into the lake from each side, within 250 feet of | tion of a species of pavement, which it is impossible | they wanted to put in writing, the document 
each other, leaving a space open for navigation, | to read without a suspicion that Mr. John Landon | Published by Halliwell is one of the most im- 
has been granted by the New York State | McAdam must have read it himself. It may be | portant, pointing to times and precedents of a 


Assembly to the Ogdensburg Railway Com-| found in Book xxxvi. see. 63. It is brief, and | still earlier age. In Germany, S.G. Klass has 


pany. 

The amount of building going on in San 
Francisco, according to a Califosnian paper, is 
something extraordinary. Notwithstanding 
repeated and wholesale ravages by fire (the 
last quite recently), there are said to be more 
buildings now erected and tenantable than 
there were prior to the last great conflagration. 
Numerous and vacant stores are already to let, 
and the work of erecting more “ fire brands” 
goes bravely on. Rents asked are 250 to 500 
dollars a month, so that even though burnt 
down in a year they pay themselves, as they 
only cost 2,000 dollars in all. Perhaps, like 
some of our own, they are made for burning, 
—especially if well insured. 

According to the Alta California, however, 
there are now in process of erection a number 
of buildings in San Francisco which will, 
should another fire ever occur, test the question 
whether a structure absolutely fire-proof can be 
built ; for, it says, if these buildings, when com- 
pleted, cannot resist the fire, none can, and the 
case is a hopeless one. Among them is the 
building of Adams and Co.’s Express Com- 
pany, now in process of erection on the old site 
in Montgomery-street. In this building the 
piers are sunk 3 feet deep, on which is com- 
menced the foundation: solid arches are built 
to strengthen the wall, which is 2 feet thick 
and solid to. withim about 2 feet of the level of 


the street, from which is commenced the air | 


chamber, forming a hollow wall tied with brick 
and iron to the top of the building: this 
wall is to continue two feet thick all the way 
up. The building is to be three stories high, 
besides the basement. The roof is to be 
covered with tiles and cement. The floor 
timbers rest on projections built from the 


walls. ‘The doors and windows are to be pro- | 


vided with two sets of shutters made of boiler 
iron, and each set of doors will have twenty 
fastenings of hinges, hooks, and bars, and the 
windows fifteen fastenings. The walls of the 
treasure vault are to be twenty-eight inches 
thick, in which are set iron bars one and a 
half inch square and fourinches apart. The 


sills and caps are made of boiler iron, strength- | 


ened with strips of three inch bar iron. The 
first floor is to be laid with cement and German 
sand-stone tiles. 

Carpenters and mechanics generally are 
reaping a rich harvest, realising as they do, 
their 8 dollars per day,—day labourers, 5 dol- 
lars ; while their board is but 10 to 12 dollars 
per week, leaving, the former, a clear 40 dollars 
per week, for remittance home to their families. 
At least two-thirds of the money-received for 
labour, adds our authority, is remitted by the 
first steamer after earned, and that is estimated 
at about 100,000 dollars per day. 

In a “ Chapter on Paving Stones,” a writer 
in the Boston Transeript complains sadly of 
the ordinary granite and wooden pavements, 
for laming and exhausting horses, and M‘Adam 
for dust, and recommends a return to the primi- 
tive pebble with which the Boston roads were 


once paved. In these, he remarks, every indi- | 


vidual pebble is adapted to the ungula, and the 
horse can in no case slip farther than the small 
space between the summit of one pebble and 
that of the next. We may end here by quoting 
some of his observations on the pavings of 
antiquity :— 

‘‘ Pavement of some sort has been in use for 
ages. A pavement of stones isspoken of in 2 Kings, 
xvi. 17, A pavement is referred to in 2 Chronicles, 
vii. 3. A pavement of red and blue, and white 


so curious in this connection that I will present it 
}in a translation:--‘ We must not overlook one 
| species of pavement among the Greeks. The 
earth having been prepared with a paver’s beetle, a 
pavement of stone or brick, broken into fragments, 
is thrown upon it: then it is thickly covered with 
charcoal, trodden in with the feet, and mixed with 
sand, lime, and ashes: the mass is brought, by 
measurement and rule, to an equal thickness of 
half-a-foot, and has the form of earth. If finished 
off with a roller, it acquires the appearance of a 
black pavement.’ This we know is not the process 
exactly employed by Mr. McAdam, but there are 
strong points of resemblance between the twe. 
We know that the streets of Herculameum and 
Pompeii were paved, and provided with trottoirs 
or sidewalks. Rymer, vol. v. p. 520, states that 
the first toll or tax levied for repairing the streets 
was in the reign of Edward III. There was no 
pavement in London till the eleventh century. 
Holborn was not paved till 1417, and Smithfield 
not until 1614. The Westminster Paving Act was 
passed in 1762. Paris commenced paving in 1184. 
Two hundred years after paving commenced in 


repair and clean the streets before his own house.”’ 





ON THE BUILDING ASSOCIATIONS OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES, ESPECIALLY IN 
GERMANY.* 

UntIx the end of the 12th century architee- 
ture was mostly confined within the precincts 
of convents, where Roman art, knowledge, 


Hildesheim, &c. possessed regular building | 
' schools (au-schulen), which were in constant | 
‘communion with those of other European | 


| countries. In all these Jaymen were instructed | 
‘and formed for the profession, far from the | 





| flippancy, worldliness, and intemperance of | 
|present times; a sturdy, pithy race, as) 
i figured on their very sculptures and monuv- | 
iments. The abbots, William of Hirsan, in! 
‘the Black Forest, and Gebhard of Petershau- | 
| sen, near Constanz, were renowned as founders | 
and conductors of such schools, who not only | 
built convents, but alse a great many parochial 
churches. The order of the Benedictines, | 


however, for a long time took the lead, and for | 


| several centuries the abbeys of St. Gall, Monte- | 


|cassino and Clugny contained the prineipal | 


|published the most complete collection of 
documents on this subject. The brothers 
| Boisserée, however, who rank first amongst the 
'revivers of German medizval art, possess a 
collection of such documents, but, it seems, 
hesitate making it public. The Strasburg 
Ordinance (Ordnung) of 1459, that of Thorgau, 
1462, Basle, 1497; the so-called Brother-book of 
| 1563, &e. &e., clearly show, that a religious 
| feeling, modesty, andhonourability (ZArbarkeit) 
were considered the main pillars of the build- 
ing-fraternity, all bearing an ethical character, 
| on which handicraft, knowledge, and art were 
| engrafted, and which the men of those times 
| considered natural consequences of an ethie and 
religious feeling. We, on the contrary, begin 
with, and base all upon, tangible knowledge 
and dexterity ; but strange to say, the mind 
seems not to result, ipso facto, from such 
antecedents. The members of the Bau-hiitte 
(building-shed, hut), masters, companions, and 
apprentices, were subject to the rules of the 








Paris, Philip the Bold commanded every citizen to | fraternity, and the supreme judge of the Stein- 


| werks (stone-work) pronounced his decisions, 

against which there was no appeal. Of such 
| lodges ( Bau-hiitten) there werefour in Germany ; 
j}at Strasburg, Cologne, Vienna, and Zurich, 
| which latter, however, had to compete with that 
of Bern. The first place was always claimed 


'by the lodge of Strasburg, whose domain ex- 


| tended, as stated in its order-book, “ up the 
aes ; | Rhine from Constance to Coblenz, and to 
a ao ‘Tineen Coven F or Pa. | what is above the Moselle (Musse!),as well as 
vents o . Gall, Hirsau, Corvey, Fulda, Pa- | ; : Svabia”? W ‘ me 
denborn, Herseld, Reichenan, Osnabriick, | Franconia and Swabia.” When Germany be 


came a fief of the Habsburgs, and Strasburg 
dissevered from Germany, the dominion of 
that city over the German fraternities came to 
an end, until they quite disappeared before the 
dimness and mist of a purely materialistic and 
sober civilisation. Still, their tendencies and 
scope were those which had already before 
reared the temples and buildings of Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome. Such reversions of times 
come by themselves, and the individual can 
hardly cope with such huge evolutions of his- 


tory. Still the same thing may be said of 


medizeval cathedrals as of medizvity itself— 


\“they have both not then arrived at ultimate 


completion.” 





FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARTISTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


| building schools for Germany, Italy, and) 4,506, Eyxeavations §c.—The late dis- 


| France. Serious thoughtfulness being the 
| characteristic of these ages; when church-build- 
ing seemed to tend towards exorbitant luxury, 
St. Bernard reproved that extravagance, and 
| St. Robert opposed the more ascetic Cisterz 
| to the gaudy style of Clugny. 
When, however, the huge cathedrals of the 
|12th century began to be erected with such 
| potent energy, the bishops received a prepon- 
'derant influence over church architecture, 
| which then began to migrate from the convents 
| into cities and towns, and pass pre-eminently 
linto the hands of laymen; and thus, beside 
the other corporate institutions of that period, 
| arose the guild of builders, exercising a para- 
| mount influence over the whole extent of art. 
‘The mind and organization inherent in the 
building fraternities of the middle ages, have 
| been a subject of much fruitless discussion, as 
‘anything mystical operates in deeds, and not 
in verbiage and flourish. Some have consi- 
dered them as mere meeting-places of a trade 
association; others traced their secrets to the 
| times of Solomon, Hiram, Hermes, &e. In 
| England Christopher Wren was one of the 


| 


‘coveries in the Court-house (BovAcurnpior) 
| have been discussed in a meeting of the Ar- 
cheological Society, at which the King and 
| Queen, &c., assisted. Lithographs of the in- 
| scriptions found, as well as some preliminary 
observations on these important discoveries, 
are ready for publication. Even now it 1s 
lobvious, that they will occasion some cor- 
rections in the topography of ancient Athens, 
and confirm, for !nstance, the opinion of those 
who assert that the temple of Theseus and that 
of Ares, are the same. ‘This incident has, 
| moreover, had such an influence on the lower 
house of the Greek Legislature, that, in the 
sight of those many honourable memorials 
placed in the old Athens Court~-house to 
deserving citizens, they also have decided that 
the portraits of the three admirals who fought 
the battle of Navarino should be placed in the 
hall of their meetings. 

Munich.—Privy Councillor and Chamber- 
lain M. Von Klenze, the architect of the 
/ Museum of Fine Arts at St. Petersburg, has 
/been made a Grand Cross of the Russian 
‘order of St. Anne. So, we delight to honour 


and black marble is mentioned in Esther, i. 7. But | disciples of mystic masonry. Even the univer-| 7 ois and—sheriffs. 


these pavements were within temples or other struc- sality and singleness of their thoughts, con- | 


tures. The pavement of an outward court is re- | ceptions, and works show, that there was 
ferred to in Ezekiel iv. 17. Paved work of sapphire } something universal and great, which lay 
stone is mentioned Exodus, xxiv. 10. The most re- | under their exterior usages, rules, and pre- 
markable species of pavement is spoken of, in Solo- | -cnaasenctbip idee 
mon’s Song, iii. 10, where Solomon’s chariot is said 





* From German sources. 


Water-supply Question, Constantinople. — 
The Turkish Government have not been long 
behind in attending to this important sanitary 
item of their metropolis — much neglected, 
hitherto, in this respect. The French engineer, 


} 
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M. Degoussée, has been commissioned by the 
Imperial Government to proceed with the un- 
dertaking. M. D. has, after a careful study 
of the land around Constantinople, decided on 
the system of artesian wells, as there can be 
no doubt that the outrunners of the Hamus 
mountains will contain strata of an aquiferous 
character. It is to be taken into considera- 
tion, that the Mohammedans are a bathing 
people (the Koran commanding seven ablu- 
tions a-day), and M. Degoussée may perhaps 
attain strata which will yield water sufficiently 
warm for balneary purposes, and thus supply 
the many public baths at a cost nearly 
nominal. 

Gold in the Rhine-sand.—The Dutch Go- 
vernment have taken up, of late, the much con- 
troverted question of the Rhine sand. Em- 
ployés who have seen the washing of gold in| 
other parts of the globe, have visited the banks 
of the Rhine about Manheim, Schaffhouse and 
Basel, and have taken large samples to Holland 
to be there examined. 
whether the washing of gold shall take place 
inloco, or whether whole shiploads of auriferous | 
sand will be conveyed to Holland to be, 
washed and smelted there. 





Miscellanea, 

Cuvrcu Tites.*—I notice a letter in your 
last week’s number, to which I beg your per- 
mission to reply. The writer of the article in 
“ Felix Farley” might easily have ascertained 
the correctness of my former statement, had he 
taken the trouble to make inquiry at his own 
door, viz., of Mr. Charles Ring, agent for the 
tiles at Bristol, who would have quoted 9s. per 
square yard, or 1s. per foot, as the price of the 
plain tiles; and the same information might 
have been obtained at most of the principal 
towns in the kingdom, where agencies have 


It is not certain yet ,to be adopted. 


! 


for the tiles, or make them merely for profit. 


Had this been the case, I should have done as- 
others did; and then, it is not too much to. 
state, that the public would not have been in 
possession of a description of flooring which, 
whether as regards beauty or durability, has 
never in any age been surpassed. As I before 


‘stated, I hope soon, by the introduction of 


new machinery, to reduce the price.—H. 
MINTON. 

Rainway Jorrines.—-The disturbances 
near Chipping Campden, noted in our last, 
were renewed, it appears, on Sunday night or 
Monday morning of last week before daylight, 
by Mr. Brunel, at the head of a literal army, 
now augmented to no less than nearly 2,000 
men! The contractor’s force opposed to 
these in defence of the works in dispute did 
not exceed 150 in number. The Riot Act was 
again read by the magistrates, while Mr. Hob- 
ler, from the Mansion-house, it is said, endea- 
voured to defend and justify the course about 
The police constables were 
now assisted by some soldiers, and after seve- 
ral heads had actually been broken and other 
mischief done, Messrs. Brunel and Hobler 
were charged to aid in keeping the peace ; and 
the magistrates having expressed a firm deter- 
mination nct to allow forcible possession to be 
taken, a lengthened discussion ensued between 
the contending parties and their solicitors, and 
terms of arrangement were proposed, which in 
a short time were reduced to writing, and 
signed by Mr. Brunel on the part of the com- 
pany. By these terms the company engaged 
to employ all the contractor’s men, and to 
hold the works on sufferance until an award as 
to all matters in dispute could be made by 
Mr. Cubitt or Mr. Rennel ; and if the company 
should decline to ratify these terms, Mr. 
Brunel personally undertook to withdraw the’ 
company’s men from the works. Thus matters | 
were arranged before half-past eight o’clock | 


been established for the purpose of taking a.m., the attendance of the military was coun- | 


orders at the above terms, to be supplied from 
the manufactory. The establishment in Black- 
friars, where a stock of tiles is kept, is for the 


convenience of the London building trade and says Herapath, that two contractors have taken 


its immediate vicinity. The prices quoted 
there include carriage from Stoke, unpacking 
and repacking, and a [variety?] of other ex- 
penses that must occur to any practical mind; 
and the best answer to the charge of the prices 
being extravagant is, that the establishment 
has been conducted at a loss of several hun- 
dreds a year from its opening to the present | 
time. Your correspondent may be rather 
sceptical as to the accuracy of this assertion. | 
So were the Income-Tax Commissioners, until 
our books (audited yearly by a public account- 
ant) were thrown open to their inspection, and 
then they were fully satisfied. It is most un- 
fair to contrast the prices of the common 
Staffordshire or other flooring tiles with the 
patent tiles manufactured by me; which, 
independently of the use of expensive ma- 
chinery, require the clays to be dissolved in 
water, their impurities to be separated, after- 
wards to be dried on akiln and then ground, a 
process that is more costly than that used in 
preparing the clay for the finest porcelain. The 
price of an article cannot be extravagant when 
it does not pay the producer a fair return for 
his capital. Messrs. Chamberlain and Co., of 
Worcester, tried this branch of manufacture 
for many years and gave itup; Mr. Alderman 
Copeland for two or three years with the same 
result ; and if parties such as these, with ample 
means, and in the command of practical skill 
and all available resources to success, could not 
realise a profit, I feel assured that, whatever the 
writers in “ Felix Farley,” or “ The Ecclesiolo- 
gist” mayaffirm, those really capable of judging 
will be rather disposed to commend my per- 
severance, under difficulties of no ordinary kind, | 
than to conclude that I do “ charge too much” 
* We ‘ Qi eid R (Pare | 
fumnse rosy Ay wae as M iy pon 5 ) on . the 
secretary to the London Marble and Stone Working Com- 
pany at Esher, calls our attention to a statement in the 
article on the new House of Commons, in our last num- 
ber, that “‘ Minton’s men are busily at work laying the 
tile pavement throughout the buildings ;” and says ia It 
is not Minton’s men who are so employed, but those of this 
company. We have orders to lay all the ornamental pav- 
ing, which is composed of Minton’s tiles and Castle-hill 


Stone,” the floors being prepare i y’ 
chieny, & prepared by this company’s ma- 





jlicly to the benefactors who helped them in| 


termanded, and peace is at last restored.— | 
A new company has been formed for the Paris 
and Lyons Railway, in which it is reported, 
100,000/. each, another party 50,000/., and/ 
Mr. Hudson 100,000/.——The Paris journals 
announce, that the first railway in Sweden has 
just been completed: it extends from the 
Lake of Langbar to that of Yngen, in the 
district of Filipstad, and is about 75 miles in 
length. 

Tue Grass Trape: Srrikes.—From. 
what we hear, says The Times, our plate-glass 
manufacturers are likely to be entirely dis- 
tanced by those from Cirey and St. Gobain, 
in France—a defeat altogether unexpected, 
but about the justice of which there seems to 
be no doubt. The French also show some 
oxide of zinc glass, the transparent, colourless 
beauty of which is very remarkable, and which 
merits the more praise from its novelty. The 
Gateshead Observer, in quoting this para-| 
graph, however, states that “Mr. Price, of 
Gateshead, manufactured and exhibited colour- 
less glass, ‘ imperial plate,’ many years ago. 
It was intended, chiefly, for glazing water- 
colour drawings, and Mr. Carrick’s portraits 
on marble; but the Government stepped in, 
by imposing a penalty of 200/. per foot, and 
suppressed the manufacture. In 1838, at the 
meeting in Newcastle of the British Asso- 
ciation, specimens of this glass were shown 
by the side of ordinary plate glass, that the 
members might see what kind of glass the| 
Government would tolerate, and what glass 
they preferred to throw into the hands of 
foreigners.” These are instructive facts. 
The Birmingham Quarter Sessions have con- 
firmed the sentence of the magistrates in the 
case of Jukes, a glass blower, committed for 
two months for threatening and intimidating 
workmen. 

BuiLtpers’ BENEVOLENT INstiTUTION. 
—The fourth annual general meeting of the 
friends and subscribers to this useful charity 
was held on Thursday, at the London Tavern, 
Bishopsgate-street; the president, Mr. W. 
Cubitt, M.P., in the chair. The chairman. 
said that they had met for the purpose of 
giving the directors the power of stating pub- | 








| 


need, their past doings and their future pro- 
spects. He hoped that, in the course of a 
short time, their means of success would be 
greatly extended. The secretary read the 
report, which stated, that the committee had 
the satisfaction of announcing that, in addi- 
tion to the pensioners now benefiting by the 
aid of the institution, they had determined oa 
the election of four others, making the total 
number of recipients on the funds twelve males 
and four females. The annual ball, in Fe- 
bruary last, had been numerously attended, 
and the sum received by the treasurer was 
1191. 4s. 10d., being an increase of 20/. 11s. 4d. 
over the proceeds of the previous year. The 
amount of subscriptions and donations for the 
year ending 24th June last, was 688/. 13s. Gd. 
The difference between this sum and that pub- 
lished in the year preceding, was owing to the 
sum received atthe annualdinner last year being 
included in the latter. ‘They had also much plea- 
sure in stating that they added to their funded 
stock, during the year, 650/., making the total 
amount invested 2,250/. in the Tbree per Cent. 
Consols. In conclusion, the directors con- 
gratulated the supporters of the Institution on 
the prominent position it has attained to, and 
thanked them most gratefully for their chari- 
table co-operation. ‘They hoped ere long that 
they would be enabled, by increased exertions 
on the part of their friends, again to perform 
one of the most pleasing portions of their duty, 
viz., to announce another election of pensioners. 
The balance-sheet, as read, showed that the 
total receipts, including a balance in hand of 
2391. 16s. 9d., had been 1,278/. 17s. 2d.; and 
after all the necessary outlay and expenses had 
been paid, there was left a balance in hand of 
271. 3s. The report having been received and 
adopted, four pensioners were then elected; and 
a vote of thanks was passed to the chairman, 
and to the treasurer (Mr. G. Bird) for his zeal 
in the service of the Institution since its com- 
mencement. 

Fatt or AN Iron Roor.—On Saturday 
week the iron roof of an iron foundry at Man- 


chester belonging to Messrs. Parr, Curtis, and 


Madeley, fell in. The building consisted of 
one story, and was 120 feet long by 84 wide. 
The roof was of the light description of iron 
used for covering railway stations, and fitted 
up by Messrs. Ireland and Longden. As 
described by the Manchester Spectator, the 
foundry, at its eastern and western extremities, 
had double gable ends, so that the roof avas 
divided into two, and rested on five or six iron 
columns, ranging down the centre, The prin- 


cipal rafters, thirteen of which crossed the 


roof as supports, from north to south, are 
composed of two screeds of wrought iron, 
between which is a rafter of wood, about 3 
inches thick, intended to enable them to resist 
compression longitudinally, and also to stiffen 
them laterally. It is supposed that one of the 
columns near the centre, between two cranes 
projecting from the northern wall, had first 
yielded. From the appearance of the wall 
between the double gable at the east end, it 
would seem, says our authority, that the roof 
had swayed in that direction, as part of the 
brickwork is forced outwards by the central 
beam upheld by the columns, whilst it was as 
clearly drawn out of the west end. The 
rafters had also drawn from the north and 
south walls, without otherwise disturbing 
them. The damage is estimated at 1,000/., the 
roof having cost 900/. 

Smoke Consumption.—A patent has been 
recently enrolled by Mr. George Anstey, of 
Brighton, for certain improvements in con- 
suming smoke, and in regulating the draught 
in chimneys. The patentee claims the means 
of more effectually securing the combustion of 
the smoke from furnaces and fire-places, by 
causing the products of combustion to pass 


(through apertures in plates and cones, and 


thereby to be retained longer than usual in 
contact with the flames and heat ; and adapta- 
tions to ordinary fire-grates, and to furnaces 
of steam-boilers. Secondly, as regards the 
means of regulating draught in chimneys, 
means described of maintaining an equable 
degree of temperature at the upper end of the 


chimney, by preventing any sudden influx of 
cold air. 
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—Although some sheet glass has been found the files, and they were fixed in two vices. 
in the ruins of Pompeii, M. Humboldt has been Messrs. Turton accepted the challenge, but 


of opinion, that the ancients did not know what they did not send to Sheffield to have any files 
made specially for the occasion. They merely | 
went to a London customer whom they sup- | 


i 


we call green or hot houses. M. Dureau de 
la Malle, of the French Institute, has, however, | 
succeeded in clearing up this point in dispute | plied with files, and took files indiscriminately | 
to perfect satisfaction. The name of “gardens | from his stock. They chose a man from 
of Adonis,” mentioned by ancient authors,|among the Sappers and Miners in the Exhi-| 
ought to have pointed long ago at something | bition to use their file against the French 
uncommon, hidden under this appellation. engineer and the French files made for the 
Plato mentioning them in his Phedrus says, | trial. The two pieces of steel being fixed in| 
that “a grain of seed or the branch of a tree | the vices, the men began to work upon them 
placed or introduced in these gardens, acquires | simultaneously. The Englishman with Messrs. | 
in eight days a development which cannot be | Turton’s file had filed the steel down to the 
obtained in as many months in the open air.” | vice before the French engineer had got one- 
According to an inscription discovered at third through. When the files were examined, 
Rome, Domitianus possessed in his palace on | Messrs. Turton’s file was found to be as good 
the Palatine a hothouse, where exotic plants as ever, while the French file was nearly worn 
were cultivated. Columella also, the head of |out. The French juror then said, no doubt 
Roman rural and agricultural authors, says: — he was beaten in that trial, but Messrs. 
“ Rome possesses, within the precincts of her |‘Turton’s file must have been made to cut steel | 
walls, fragrant trees, trees of precious per-|alone, whereas the French file was better 
fumes, such as grow in the open air of India| adapted for iron. A new trial then took place 
and Arabia. These gardens are embellished | upon iron, and the result was still more in 
with the myrtle and the crocus in flower: there | favour of the English file.” 

youseethe balm-treeof Indiaandthecinnamon-| Leap, Copper, Tix, AND Zinc.—By a 
tree covered with leaves, as well as the tree of parliamentary return it appears that the total 
frankincense. Italy, this fertile land, yields quantity of pig and sheet lead imported into 
willingly to the wants of her cultivators, and | the United Kingdom in 1850, was 11,357 tons; 
has learnt to contain the fruits of the whole | lead ore, 1,700 tons; red lead, 7 tons; white 


| 


| 
| 


universe.” In another passage Columella lead, 40 tons; and chromate of lead, 1 ton. 


mentions portable (moveable) glass houses. It 
was for Tiberius, that cucumbers were to be 
grown fere toto anno, which was done in frames | 
filled with warm dung, which were mounted 
on wheels for bringing them close to some 
wal, shone upon by the sun. M. D. de la! 
Malle cites another passage of Martialis, con- | 
taining the reproach of a person to his friend, for 
having lodged him worse than his fruit-trees, 
“which children of Cilicia, for excluding them 
from winter and cold winds, are protected by 
glass in sheet from the blasts of Boreas, which 
do not admit but air and sun.” Seneca goes 
still further, saying :—“ Do those not live con- 
trary to nature who require a rose in winter, 
and who, by the excitement of hot water and 
an appropriate modification of heat, force from 
the equinox of winter the lily-bloom of 
spring?’ This passage, in fine, is conclusive | 
for proving, that the Romans used steam as_ 
one of the heating agents for those Adonis 
gardens, which, considering their many warm- 
bath establishments, must have been an ex- 
pedient obtruding itself on their attention. 
MNEMOTECHNY.—We attended one of M. | 
Minola’s soirées the other evening, and found 
it a pleasant entertainment. It consists of 
surprising displays of facility in quickly com 
mitting to memory, and retaining at pleasure, 
an enormous amount of information, by some 
method of his own, which he is, moreover, 
able to impart to others; and the more ab- 
struse experiments are occasionally interspersed 
with some very neatly executed specimens of 
sleight of hand. The conjuring may be in-, 
tended as a relief to M. Minola himself, as| 
much as to the spectators; but its introduction 
is rather to be regretted, for it degrades his 
science to the level of the clever tricks per-| 
formed by wizards and other mysterious per- 
sonages, whereas his exhibition of memory is 
far too interesting in itself to need any such 
assistance to render it acceptable. 
Tue FILtes or SHEFFIELD AND FRANCE. | 
—Ata public dinner given last week at the| 


The net amount of duty received thereon was 
872/. 6s. 8d. The exports of British lead, in 
the same year, were as follow: —Lead ore, 165 


GREENHOUSES KNOWN TO THE ANCIENTS. of steel were selected upon which to try | be impeached, how does it happen that there 


never was such an excellent publi 

he will be shown to be by ma Tosenn a 
If anabuse be brought to light, how dean ia 
come to pass that it is sure to be, in fact (if 
rightly viewed), a blessing? How can it be 
that we have gone on for so many years, sur- 
rounding the grave with ghastly, ruinous, in- 
congruous, and inexplicable mummeries, and 
curtaining the cradle with a thousand ridicu- 
lous and prejudicial customs ?” 

Nattors’ Strike IN THE BIRMINGHAM 
District.—The nailors, in consequence of a re- 
duction of wages, 10 per cent. or more, sought to 
be made by the masters, have struck in various 
places, and it is believed that the strike will 
become general throughout the district. Meet- 
ings have been held by the men at Dudley, 
Rowley-Regis, West Bromwich, and else- 
where, and resolutions made to resist the 
masters. 

Sawyers’ SrrikE, AND INTIMIDATION 
AT BirMINGHAM.—A strike, originating in a 
reduction of wages by Messrs. Wright, at their 
extensive railway carriage works, to what they 
alleged to be the rates elsewhere given, has of 
late given rise to ferocious threats and injurious 
treatment to workmen replacing those on 
strike; and as an example to forty or fifty 
men, whom Messrs. Wright threatened to 
punish in like manner, one of the ringleaders 
has been brought before the magistrates, and 
condemned to three months’ imprisonment, 
with hard labour, in the House of Correction, 
for maltreatment of a workman in the employ- 


a cannon fired by the watchers. 


‘tons; pig and rolled lead, 20,165; shot, 1,750; ment of the Grand Junction Railway Com- 
‘litharge, 562; red lead, 2,112; white lead, pany,but then at work with Messrs. Wright, and 


2,043. The principal exports were to Russia, | who had been threatened with murder, his wife 
France, and the United States. The copper frightened into fits, and the man himself obliged 


‘imports in 1850 were—Ore, 40,388 tons; re-| to remain in Messrs. Wright’s premises night 
'gulus, 5,473 ; unwrought, 669 ; old metal, 431; and day in consequence. The strikers belong 


bar, rods, and ingots, 4,211; plates and coin, | to a club, having for its objects, not only the 


11; copper manufactures and engraved plates, keeping up of the rate of wages, but also the 


35,946. The British copper exported from the prevention of men from continuing to work, 


' United Kingdom, in the year 1850, was—Ore, | and the intimidation of those who remained at 


150 tons; all other sorts, 21,307 tons. The work. 
total quantity of copper exported from the port; Parintinc anpD Giazinc ConTRacts.— 
of Liverpool within the year was 7,360 tons.) At the Birmingham County Court, last week, 


|The total quantity of tin imported in the year | a case, Evans v. Jones, was decided, in which 


was 1,685 tons; and exported, 1,538 tons. it appeared that defendant had put up some 
The duty receivedon the tin importedamounted , houses in Sherlock-street, and plaintiff, a 
to 5,827/. The imports of zinc, for the same plumber and painter, had done the painting 
year, amounted to 18,626 tons; and the ex- and glazing, and brought this action for a 
ports to 4,573 tons. | balance due of 13/. 15s. About Christmas 

BrickMAKERS’ Unions.— There have | last plaintiff had given in an estimate, by which 


‘been sanguinary doings at Birch, near Man-_ he was bound to do the whole for 117. It was 


chester, between about 100 unionist brick- | alleged that he took the job at a low figure, 
makers and the watchers at a brick croft be- and was to proceed at his convenience. Soon 
longing to Mr. James Farr, of Rusholme, | after defendant stopped the work till March. 


‘who was so persecuted some time ago by the On this ground plaintiff wanted a larger sum, 
‘same parties that a Government reward was | but neglected to alter the old contract. A 


offered for their apprehension. The unionists | surveyor said he had examined the work, and 


‘came armed to destroy soft bricks, and the | pronounced it worth 13/. 15s., and very well 


watchers were armed to resist the anticipated executed; but after hearing both sides, the 
attack. One of the unionists was killed by} magistrate said, in the absence of any other 
one of his own party unknown, against whom | agreement or sworn arrangement to the con- 
a verdict of murder has been given, and others | trary, the original sum must be considered as 
were carried off wounded, it was believed, by | right, and as the contract had not been com- 
A unionist | pleted, the verdict must be for the defendant. 

brickmaker at Birmingham has been com-| Coatinc Meraus.—A patent has been 
mitted to the house of correction for two enrolled by Mr. Grissell, of the Regent's Canal 





‘months with hard labour for a savage attack | Iron Works, and Mr. Redwood, of Montague- 
‘upon a fellow labourer who had refused or street, for improvements In coating metals 


more probably was unable to pay down a with other metals. The patentees claim the 
sovereign and join the union to which he and | use of borosilicate of lead, in a fluid state, 
others intimidating the prosecutor belonged. | over the surface of melted copper, or brass, or 

ConVENTIONALITIES.—“ In railway acci- | of certain alloys, in the process of coating iron 
also the process of coating 


Cutlers’-hall, Sheffield, to the Great Exhi- | dents of the present day, why,” asks a writer in| by immersion ; 


bition Local Commissioners for that town, one | Household Words, “is the coroner always con- 
of these gentlemen (Mr. Overend) related the | vinced that a searching inquiry must be made, | 
following interesting anecdote :—“ There was/and that the authorities are affording every | 


a French gentleman among the jurors, who, 
very properly showed great zeal in protecting 
the interests of his countrymen. He had ad- 
mitted that Sheffield had made the best files, 
but he maintained that there was a house in 
France that could make better, He challenged | 
Sheffield to the trial, and he selected the house | 
with which he would make the trial, and it) 
happened to be that of which my worthy 
friend the mayor (Mr. Turton) is the head. | 
He sent to France to have files made for the 
purpose. He brought over a French engineer 
to use them, and he challenged Messrs. 
Turton and Sons to the contest. Two pieces 


possible facility in aid of the elucidation of this | 
unhappy disaster? When a new building) 
tumbles into a heap of ruins, why are archi- 
tects, contractors, and materials, always the 
best that could be got for money, 
tional precautions,—as if that splenc 
tion were the triumph of construction, a 
buildings that don’t tumble down were failures ? 


iron with copper, by the action of fused 
chloride of copper, or other mixtures de- 
scribed, and of coating with brass, by subse- 
quent treatment with vapours of zinc. 

Biastinc Rocks AND WORKING 


'Marsure, &c.—A patent has been enrolled by 
| Joseph Conrad Baron Liebhaber, of Paris, for 
with addi- | improvements in blasting rocks; also in work- 
lid termina-|ing marble and stone; and in preparing pro- 
and all ducts therefrom. The improvements in blast- 


ing have reference to that method of forming 


When a boiler bursts, why was it the very best | the cavity for the reception of the charge by 
of boilers; and why, when somebody thinks | means of acids, for which a patent was granted 


that if the accident were not the boiler’s fault | to the present patentee in 1845. 4 
t of the present invention consists in the im- 


it is likely to have been the engineer’s, is i 


that the engineer is always declared the steadi- | proved methods of, and a 


The subject 


pparatus used for, the 


est and skilfullest of men? Ifa public servant | introduction of the acid into the bore. 
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Orpnance Survey oF Scortanp.—The | the first annoyance arising from being conti- 
select committee on the ordnance survey of/nually exposed to robbery might easily be 
Scotland have just presented their report to remedied, by making it compulsory that the rel 
the House of Commons. It appears that the | of all empty houses should be deposited at the 
principal triangulation of Scotland was com- | station-house, and the policeman of the beat 
menced in 1809, but up to the present time /in which the house is situate should also have 
only 1-60th part of the whole country has been|a duplicate key. By this means the police 
surveyed. The cost of the survey has been | will possess an effectual means of assisting in 
101,436/., or, dating from 1809, an average | Suppressing some of the humerous robberies 
annual expenditure of 2,418/. only, With the | peculiar to autumn.—JAMES CLARKE. 
present grant, and at the present rate of pro- | THE SANITARY CoNnFERENCE AT PaRIs. 
gress, fifty years must ners — the survey | —The first meeting of the Sanitary Confer- 

ompleted and purchased. 
ceeodie the state iM the survey, that the | week, It was attended by delegates from 
committee report it to be behind all the | Great Britain, France, Austria, Spain, Sar- 
civilised countries of Europe, not even Iceland | dinia, and Greece. The delegates were called 
excepted, which possesses an accurate map of together by M. David, Minister Plenipoten- 
the physical features of its own territory. The |tiary and Delegate from France, who in a 
committee therefore recommend, with regard | brief address welcomed the delegates to Paris, 
to the future conduct and publication of the | and expressed a hope that their deliberations 
survey—l. That the six-inch scale be aban-| would be of great service to the interests of 
doned. 2. That the system of contouring be the several States which they represented. 
abandoned. 3. That the survey and plotting | Great Britain is represented at the conference 
on the two-inch scale be proceeded with as by Dr. Sutherland, and Sir Anthony Perrier, 
rapidly as is consistent with accuracy, with a Consul at Brest. 
view to the publication, within ten years, of a METROPOLITAN CoMMISSION OF SEWERS. 
one-inch map, shaded and engrave] in a man- | —A court was held on Friday last, when the 
ner similar to the Ordnance one-inch map of commissioners agreed to a variety of works to 
England, with as many elevations as possible the amount of 5,700/. A special court was 
given in figures. 4, That the survey be pro- then held, when it was decided that a certain 
ceeded with steadily from south to north, as agreement between Henry Rains and the com- 
was the original intention. 5. That Mr.’ missioners, and the Bermondsey Improvement 
Brunel’s suggestions be adopted. The com-| Commissioners, for the purpose of terminating 
mittee, in conclusion, call attention to the im-/ certain proceedings in law and equity, and of 
portant fact, that, if the above recommenda-' providing for a sale and conveyance of the 
tions are adopted, a saving to the nation of no’ part of the St. Saviour’s Mill-streams, Ber- 
less than 500,000/. will be effected. They,' mondsey, by the said Henry Rains, to the said 
therefore, feel that they can confidently recom- | Bermondsey Improvement Commissioners, 
mend such an increase of the annual grant as with a view to the filling up of the same, and 
will complete the publication of the survey of the-final ani effectual nuisance caused thereby, 
Scotland, as proposed, within a period of ten should be agreed to. A deed was also ap- 
years, so that some, at least, of the present proved of for securing payment by the com- 
generation may hope to live to see it finished. | missioners to Mr. J. C. Peach, of the sum of 

British ARCH #OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. | 20,000/., lent by him to the former Surrey and 
—The annual meeting of this society will be Kent Commissioners. 
held at Derby. The following is the official! yy,asons’ ProvipENT INsTITUTION.—The 
programme of proceedings:—Monday,Aug.18. | yea) half-yearly meeting of donors and sub- 
—Meeting of general committee; dinner at oribers was held on Wednesday evening at the 
ordinary at the Royal Hotel; evening meeting | jterary Institution, Great Smith-street, West- 
in the Town-hall ; resident s address; papers; minster, Mr. Edward Farrow in the chair, for 
order of business. Tuesday, Aug. 19.—Ex- | the purpose of’receiving the report of the com- 
cursion to South Wingfield Manor, Hardwick, | mittee, which detailed the progressive state of 


Bolsover Castle; examination of the Rev. J. | the institution, and the intention to announce | 


Hamilton Gray’s collection of Etruscan anti- the election of two additional pensioners in 
quities; Steetley; Chesterfield; evening meeting Jannary next, due notice to be given : it also 
in Atheneum ; papers; conversazione. Wednes- | showed a balance in the hands of the banker 
day, Aug. 20.—Excursion to Matlock, Had-| o¢ 1177, 13s. 2d., exclusive of 2501, 4s. od. 
don-hall, Chatsworth, Bakewell, Youlgreave ; | Three per Cent. Consols. The report was 
joo to o a ope wage oor unanimously adopted. Liberal donations were 
quities ; byam, bederwell, \astieton, XC.;! announced in course of the evening, and 
ah derma ge ean sine ee several annual subscribers were entered. 
versazione. Thursday, . 21.—Excursion | " Lye ; 
to Rolleston ; Tutbury Castle; Hanbury, Nor- | jn I lies mes FOR ‘t Lavy Ps 
bury, and Ashburne Churches; Stydd-hall; | “O!*0" oe es & eee any, see 
evening meeting in Atheneum; papers; con- |“. *. : ae 
versazione. Friday, Aug. 22.—Repton ; Mel which is architectural and quite in your way 
L . 3 2 ° és > 4 oi, ‘ ; . ‘ 
bourne; Little Chester; Ashby de la Zouch (hough % another respect cing 0 tl 
Castle ; Codnor Castle ; Dale Abbey ; Morley, | | it 60), poe Moat Weis 58 them. f ne 
and other objects of antiquarian interest in the | ©? irae h ae “9 ~ “ee - ¥ + aes rom 
immediate neighbourhood of Derby; public | S@™tn 0 heaven: the arch symbolises Mercy, 


dinner, Atheneum. Saturday, Aug. 23.—_ it descends from heaven to earth. This is my | 


Public breakfast: closing meeting at the | St of architecture, and | hope ee will agree 
Town-hall. The secretaries are Messrs. Charles | Vth me thatit is not a bad “ style.”—Rosa. 
Bailey and J. R. Planché, Captain Bullock, | 
Dr. William Bell, and Mr. Alford White. 
Dancer or Empty Hovuses.—Among bobbins, and at this season of the year suffer 
other causes for complaints among tenants considerably by the worm eating its way out 
and holders of house property wanting a re- Of the wood and through the silk or cotton 
medy is, having for the next door neighbour that is on the bobbin, thereby completely de- 
an empty house. Half the burglaries round | 8troying it. Can any of your numerous readers 
London are owing to this cause affording Suggest some plan whereby the wood could be 
the thicf easy access and perfect con- rendered proof against this destructive little 
cealment. Besides, there is another eyi] insect? If they can, I shall, and I think many 
which amounts to a dreadful nuisance, more besides me will, feel much obliged by 
as when tke house has been deserted for| 80 valuable information.—JAMeEs JARDINE. 
some length of time, and becomes so dilapi-| Norpury ParK.—Mr. Charles Barry, jun., 
dated, that there is no chance of its ever being | requests us to state in respect to the alterations 
occupied, unless the landlord does some ex-'at Mr. Grissell’s country-seat, incidentally 
tensive repairs. It would, of course, be im-/ alluded to while speaking of the Britton Club 
possible to make it compulsory that the money visit to Norbury Park, that whether the work 
should be spent, whether convenient or not to. be deserving of praise or censure, it is at least. 
the landlord, merely because the tenant next equally shared by his partner, Mr. Banks, 
a does not like the gloomy, deserted, and since it has been done under their joint super- 
icf m § arp of the adjoining property. intendence, and not, as stated in our article, 
tithink, without injury to the landlord, by Mr. Barry alone. 


Indeed, so ence took place here on Wednesday in last | 


_ there are some nice conceits, and the following, 


Tue Worm tn THE Bossin.—I am in the. 
habit of winding silk and cotton on wooden | 


NaTIONAL GALLERY.—The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has stated that instructions 
have been given to select a site for a future 
national gallery, in some position where the 
pictures would be exempt from the injuries 
from dust and smoke to which they are now 
subject. ‘Two sites have been proposed, one 
|in Kensington-gardens, and another elsewhere, 
| for which a considerable outlay would be re- 
quired. 

JeRDAN TesTIMONIAL.—Our readers will 
observe an advertisement in our present num- 
ber. We are glad to hear that Mr. Jerdan is 
|engaged in preparing his memoirs and corre- 
|spondence, during more than forty years, for 

publication, and that they will embrace anec- 
dotes, &c., of many of the leading political and 
‘literary characters of that long period. 
| Freemasonry.—We have received notes 
| from several leading freemasons, claiming, on 
the part of particular lodges, exemption from 
‘the charge of meeting merely for convivial and 
charitable purposes. We may have more to 
, say on the subject hereafter. 
Watrorp Sewers.—The following ten- 

ders have been received by the Local Board of 
Health, Mr. William Lloyd, engineer. For 
| No. 1 contract for sewers,—No. 1 tender being 
for immediate payment on the completion of 
the works, and No. 2, if paid in seven equal 
annual instalments, the first to be paid on the 
completion of the works. 





No. 1. | No. 2. 


B 48. Bs) i ee 


| Messrs. Munday......... 2,487 0 0 4,20 0 0 
| Smith........ hearyest 3,704 6 10 
| Williams ............ ; saa ag 3,000 0 0 
| Humphreys and Thirst’ 2,450 0 0 | 3,080 0 0 
| Piggott .......c..cccc0e 2,301 16 7 2,747 47 
} Frend and Hamill...) 2,148 0 0 2,443 0 0 


} 
TENDERS 

| For a private Dwelling-house to be erected at Nor- 
| biton, Surrey ; Benj. Reed and Son, architects. 








| Red Brick. Kentish Rag. 
! £ a £ s. d. 
tS. Ray css cneentees 4,400 0 0 4,728 0 0 
| BO MRBON 2 nc:ssprcevnes] Bae 0. 0 1,507 0 0 
pT.0nd W. Piper...) 4,219 0 0 4455 0 0 
| R. and E. Curtis....... | $3,782 0 0 4,106 0 0 
Locke and Nesham ... 3,615 0 0 3,775 0 0 
| Richd. Tombs ............) 3,596 0 0 3,854 0 0 
Henry Mills (accepted 
SIE IRIE 1, sccsesmigas seas 3,344 10 0 8,619 10 0 


For altering and oulraiog the theatre of the St. Mary, 
lebone Literary and Scientific Institution, Edward-street- 
Portman-square ; Mr. Eales, architect 


"eR ie ne, £1,864 0 0 
Haynes and Co................... 1,748 0 0 
ERSTE 1,660 0 0 
Higgs ‘ imecs a oe 
Smith and Appleford ... . 417 0 0 
er oe 1,088 0 0 


For the erection of Parochial Schools at Ipswich; Mr. 
R. M. Phipson, architect. 


ek: re ee £600 0 0 
A eee iia . 580 0 0 
B. Blackhouse ................... "Te 
PREONN sotisiciidi Ghat. % 568 0 0 





gD ict ceneneltcn 4, a 
EF. Gibbons (accepted) 69 0 0 


For alterations to a mansion at West Cheam, Surrey, 
to convert it into three residences, under the direction of 
Mr. Watson. 


ES ee ee £1,390 0 0 
Symes, ditto ..........., seth . 114 0 O 
Haynes, Ewell ................... 1,122 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


“J.8.," “G. C. B.” (we shall be ha »py to 
book), “2.0. a. * 11 ise (abies Uthat 
Committee,” — at the Society of Arts), “B. W.” (the 
statement was correct: the old Court-house is to be re- 
built), “E.C. P.” (must see what has been previously 
| Said in our pages on the subject), “ R. 8, B.” (we shall be 
glad to see M.S.), “C.E. J.” (we are unable to recom- 
mend : the Joyce Stove would not answer the purpose) 
| ‘Past Grand Officer,’ “D, P. G. M.,” “One of the 
Craft,” “D. G. M.,” “M. C.,” “ Peter Blunt,” “F, G. 
| B.,” “John Bull,” “T, J. W.,”_ «8. Wo? «W, BR.” 
. Farmer,” “C. B., jan.,” “L,8.," « w. L.,” “« Ariel,” 
. B. H..” “C,,’ *3.C.,” “T.8.,” * Dublin Advocate,” 

Bristol Mirror.”—* North British Review,” No. XXX., 
August, 1851. Hamilton, Adams, and Co., London.— 
* Journal de L’Architecture.” Bruxelles.—“ Blackwood’s 
Magazine, No. CCCCXXX.,, August, 1851. Blackwood 
and Sons, Paternoster-row.—“ Report to Subscribers to 

| Bethnal-green Church Fund.”’—‘‘ Observations on Baths 
and Washhouses, with an Account of their History,” &c., 
and Tilustrations, By Messrs. A. Ashpitel and J. 
Whicheord, jun. Weale, High Holborn, 

‘* Books and Addresses.”—We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses, 

NOTICE.—Ali communications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the 
‘ Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
‘o the Eprror, and not to the Publisher, 
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Vou. [X.—No. 443.] 


THE BUILDER. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


VACANCY in a Builder’s Office, at the 
c est-end, now occurs for receiving a well-educated 
YOUTH, who will be instructed in the paca | rte gen pe vo 


vusiness. o premium required.—Inquire for particulars of Mr. 
JOHN NEWELON. Builder, 38, Desqpumepesenns tedden aenane. 





TO HOUSE PAINTERS’ FOREMEN, &c. 


AN Experienced Active Man, of good 
address, is WANTED to superintend and take the manage- 
ment of a small business in the City during the occasional absence 
¥ the principal. He should be a grainer, and ifa writer the more 


le, canable of measuring work, estimating for general re- | 


airs, and willing to make himself generally useful. As the situa- 
ion is one of trust and confidence, the most respectable references 
will be required as to ability and most particularly as regards 
piri and honesty.—-Address, postpaid, to B. B., 123, Jury-etreet, 


ANTED, by an Architect in London, 
the occasional ASSISTANCE of a thoroughly qualified 
— to prepare working and detailed drawings.—Apply by 





post paid, to X. Y. Z., at the (Office of * The Builder,” 1, | 


York-street, Covent-garden. Specimens of drawing and references 
will be required. None need apply who cannot havea satisfactory 
testimcnial from parties by whom they have been engaged. 


ANTED, a few MEN used to PLAIN 

' CARPENTERING.—Waces. 11. per week to commence 

with. Men preferred from the country.—Apply by letter only, 
at 41, Jubilee-place (addressed RK. (.), King’s-road, Chelsea. 





ANTED, in a Mahogany and Timber- 

yard,a FOREMAN or CLERK ; he must write a good 
hand, be quick at figures, and accustomed ‘to the trade —A pply, 
by letter, to L. M., at the Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York-street, 
Covent-garden. 


| & POPULAR LECTURE, on some subject 


connected with PHRENOLOGY, is delivered at half-past 

| Two o'clock p.m. every THURSPAY, at the PHRENOLOGICAL 

MUSEUM, 367, Strand (near Exeter Hall), by J. P. BRUWNE, 

M.D. The Lecturesare illustrated by numerous casts and national 

¢erania from the very large collection at the Museum. Admission 
free. The Museum (late De Ville’s) is open daily from 11 to 4. 








| ———-—-- -- -- 
TO ARTISTS, ARCHITECTS, AND AMATEURS. 
N Architect, in practice, is about making 








. a tour through North Italy, and is desirous of meeting with 
a SKETCHING COMPANION.—Address to Z. Z. Z., Office of 
“The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent-garden. 


FUNE ARTS. —Signor G. DIES, from Rome, | 


wn bronght many objects of art, shell cameos, mosaics, 
bronzes, and works in marble, invites amateurs to honour him 
with their attendance at 17, Titchbourne-street. Regent’s+-quadrant, | 
from Twelve till Five in the afternoon, every day, except Saturday, | 
| till the 15th of August. 








| TO ARCH ITECTS. { 
OMPETITION and other DRAWINGS. | 
/ —Mr. THOMAS 8. BOYS, Member of the New Bociety of 
Painters in Water Colours. and author of“ The Picturesque Archi- 
tecture of Paris, Ghent, Rouen, &c.,”and of “ London as it is,” 
offers his services in Tinting Backgrounds, Landscapes, Perspective 
Views. Interiors, &c. From the long experience be has had in | 
; such subjects, he is fully aware of the points essentially necessary 
to be attended to. Drawings and designs lithographed in asuperior | 
manner.—Address, Mr. BOYS, 24, Albany-street, Rezent’s-park. | 





‘ 
| _, FREDERICK SANG, from the Royal Academy of | 
Munich, DECORATIVE AR7IST in FRESCO, and in all ether 
manners of Painting ; whose works may be seen in the principal 
| public buildings of the metropolis, begs to inform his patrons, and 
} Architects in particular, that he has considerably increased his | 





ANTED, a Situation as BUILDER’S. 


CLERK or CLERK of WORKS, by a practical man ; he 
can measure up work, estimate, and make drawings, and has had 


. nt, and is now enabled to undertake, on the shortest | 
notice, the embellishment of private and public buildings, in any | 
part of the United Kingdom, on the most reasonable terms, and in | 
ony of the Classical, Mediwval, or Modern Styles—Apply to 


much experience in the building business Good references given | F- SANG, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall-mali, London. 


—Address, B. B., care of Mr. Stephen, 75, Tottenham Gourt road. | 





TO BUILDERS, &. 


ANTED, by a practical Builder’s Clerk, | 





BQ UILDERS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. | 


—ELECTION of JULY, 1551—WALTER EFFORD, 


a SITUATION in a Builder's Office ; or would take the | RETURNS his heartfelt THANKS to the kind Patrons, Qom- 


management of a business, having filled a similar engagement in | 

own. Re ble references given.—Address, A. B., 3, Charlotte- 
row, Highbury, Islington. | 
SS oyuar env ! 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. | 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, 





tomed to make working and finished drawings, and to the usual 
routine of an architect’s office. He also perfectly understands 
surveying and levelling. Satisfactory references will be produced, 


—Address J. E. F., care of Mr. Starie, stationer, Titchborne-street, | 


Coventry-street. 


AS PLUMBER, GLAZIER, AND PAINTER. | 








HE Advertiser, a young Man, wishes to| The others « 





‘ STR TT . 5. James Boustead..................4. R44 
obtain a SITUATION in the above line, who has been for 5 Sam: bee 
the last seven years in a glass-cutter’s shop.—Apply by letter, ¥.C., | My Ze < = ngham pry = | 
38, Munster-square, Recent’s-park. | & Cantiee Mitel 77 
9. Mitmbeth Weed ......000.-escecee i 


TO SURVEYORS AND OTHEKS. 


AN Architectural Draughtsman wishes for | 


EMPLOYMENT ; is competent to make designs, finished | 
and working drawings, aud bas had much experience. Testimonials | 


mittee, Su ibers.and Denors to this Benevolent Society, espe- | 

cially to those who by their votes elected him one of the pensioners 

at the Election of Thursday last.—July 31, 1851. } 
89, Upper Seymour-street. Euston-square. 


a RE.| PRUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITU- | 


TION.—T} hird E ion of Pension e ale 
INGAGEMENT as ASSISTANT; he has been aceus- | and one female) aliens = e ot tot mere (three males 


avern, Bishopszate- 
street,on Thursday, 3ist of July. WILLIAM CUBITT, Esq., 
M.P., President, in the Chair 

The successful candidates werc— 


1. John Allen .......... See 1,648 | 
PEE “vans. tga saocssvennes 1,030 j 
EE cs ccnpcvengtctigess 911 1 
4. Elisabeth Rees ...............-00 457 

ere—- 


” 
A. G. HARRIS, Secretary. 





AIR AND GLUE.—7, BUTLER’S 


from eminent architects. Salary required, 25s per week.—Address, | BUILDINGS, BERMON DSEY-STREET.—J. LORDAN 


pre-paid, 0. G., J. Senior's, 44, King’s-road, Chelsea. | 


al ae al vey Tv s } 
A FIRST-RATE DRAUGHTSMAN in| 
mapping, planning, printing. writing. and tinting, in all 
their variety, is open toan ENGAGEMENT, permanent or tem- 
porary, to make finished covies from rouch drafts of every 
description of line drawings of townships, buildings, machinery, | 
&c.—Apply to J.C. F., Office of “The Builder,” 1, York-street, 
Covent-garden. } 








S WRITER and GRAINER.—A Young | <<" 


Man wishes to obtain a SITUATION in the above line- | 
References can be given for competency and respectability.— 


— by letter (post-paid) to A. O. F.,1, Willew-place, Stamford- | 
i | 





TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


YOUNG MAN from the Country, 22 


years of age, a JOINER, has been in the Trade six years, | 
ving 10. to come as IMPROVER in a good shop | 


will not mind 
in London for twelve mouths Address A. M. X., No. 1, York 
street, Covent-garden. 


YOUNG MAN, who for three years | 


served part of his time in the effice and part in the shop of a | 
surveyor and builder, and two vears with his present employer, an | 
architect and surveyor, ts desirous of another SITUATION. | 
Understands keeping builders’ accounts, and preparing perspective | 
and geometrical drawings. Terms moderate.—Address C. C. C., | 
14, Bryanston-street, Portman-square. | 


__ TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
YOUTH, of Fifteen, wishes to be'| 


APPRENTICED for three years to the above business, and 











sto inform Builders, Contractors, Encineers, and Consumers 
of Hair generally, that he has on hand a large stock of prime 
WINTER HATE. suitable for plastering. whrich will be delivered 
in quantities exceeding 5 cwt. free of expense, anywhere in the 
neighbourhood of London. In consequence of J. L. confining his 
business to the preparation and manufacture of Hair for plas- 
terers’ use, and the very extensive quantity passing through his 
hands, he is enabled to supply it on cheaper and better terms than 
auy other party in the trade. Prices: best quality, 81. 10s. per ton, 
second quality, 71 per ton.—All orders and communications by 
ii be immediately attended to. , 
TrTE , 
AIR & HAIR FELT MANUFACTORY, 
Neckinger-road, Bermondsey. 

R. TOSSWILL begs to inform builders, engineers, and con- 
sumers of hair generally, that he has on hand a large stock of 
prime WINTER HAIR, suitable for plastering or foundry pur- 

oses, which will be delivered in quantities exceeding 5 ewt. | 
| free of expense, anywhere in the neighbourhood of London. Alse, 
;any quantity of IMPROVED PATENT HAIR FELT, to go 
under slates, or for covering boilers, steam-pipes, &c., to prevent 
the radiation of heat and deadening sound. In consequence of 
combining the manufacture of felt with that of hair on the same 

remises (thereby superseding the necessity of a middie party), he 
is enabled to render this article at a considerable reduction in price. 
All communications by letter will be promptly attended to 
SOLE CONTRACTOR TO THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS 
OF THE ADMIRALTY. 





} 
| 
| 


‘ y , 
Bits of QUANTITIES.—DAY & SON, | 
Lithographers to the Queen.—Lithogroph Bills of Quan- | 
tities with the greatest despatch, and at a vast saving ou the prices | 
generally charged. ; | 
17, GATE-STREET, LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS | 











ECORATIVE PAINTING —Mr.\% 





Roya Society or Lireratre 
No. 4, 8t. Martin’s place. ” 


ERDAN TESTIMONIAL.—As a public 


acknowledgment of the 


animating to many and instructive to all, 


literary labours of Mr Jerdan 
Since the ¢ mmencement 


of the Literary Gazette in 1817 to the close of last year, and of the 


value of his services to Literature, Science, and the 
Useful Arts, a Subseription has been opened under tl 


the subjoined committee :— 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Brougham. 


Fine and 
1€ auspices of 


| Wm. Grove, Esq.. V.P.. FP R.8 


The Right Hon. the Lord Chief | 8. Carter Hall, Esq.. F's. 4- 


mn. 
The Right Hon. Lord Warren 


de Tabley. 

The Rt. Hon. H. Tuffnell, M.P. 
Lord Lindsay. 

Hon. Francis Scott, M.P. 

Sir E. L. Bulwer-Lytton, Bart. 
Sir R. I. Murchison, F.R.8. 

Sir Peter Laurie, Kt. Alderman. 
W. Francis Ainsworth, Esq. 

J. Arden, Esq., F.S.A. rer 
J. Barrow, Esq.. F.R.S., F.S.A. 
Charles Barry, Esq., R.A. 

Wm. Beattie, M.D. 

Robert Bell, Esq. 

Francis Bennoch. Esq. 

J. W. Butterworth, Esq. 
Benjamin B. Cabbell, Esq., M.P. 
ys Cauvin. Esq. 

R. Chambers, Esq., Edinburgh. 
James Colquhoun, Esq., Minis- 
ter, Hanseatic Towns. 

P. Colquhoun, Esq., D.C.L. 
Walter Conlin, eg. 

ev. George Croly, D.D. 

George Cruickshank, Esq. 

Peter Cunningham, Esq,, F.8.A. 
Rev. John Davis. 

J.C. Denham, L 

Charles Dickens, Esq. 

Henry Drummond, Esq., M.P. 
Joseph Durham. Esq. 


| Professor E. Forbes, F.R.S. 


Alfred Forrester, Esq. 
John Forster, Esq. 


Thomas Gaspey, Esq. 
G. Godwin, Esq., FAS. F.8.A,. | 


Thomas Grissell, Esq., F.S.A. 


Henry Haslam, E, R 
1s "6 inti i aes nso 
| J. 0. well, Esq, FP, 

SA i, P.RS., 


F. 

Charles Hill, Esq. 

Leigh Hunt, ‘“ 

Thomas Hunt, Esq. 

las Jerrold, Bow 

J. H. Jesse, Esq. 
| John Laurie, Esq. 

P.Northall e, Esq. 
| John Gibson Lockhart, Esq. 
| Samuel Lover, Esq. 
| The Chevalier Isidore de Léwen- 
| stern. 
| Charles Mackay, LL.D. 
)W. . n, Exq., M.P. 
| D. Maclise, .. RA. 

R. Mouckton Milnes, Esq., M.P. 
| William C. Macready, Esq. 
| pranels Mills, . 

- &. Moon, Esq , Alderm 

| James Prior, Ae M.D, es 


ie] 


Clarkson 8 field BAL 

‘larkson Stanfield, Esq., 

| John Stuart, - be 5 na 

| Charles Swain, , 

pee ee Bites, FR.ste 

war myth, R.N., P.RS. 

J Gi Pea " : 
. G. , «5 QC. 

| W. M Thackeray Esq. 

} omas Wri Esq., . 

F-S.4.,Hon Bee,” Ae 





Subseriptions received and announced :— 


Lady Rx 


J. Prior, Esq., M.D. 
George Godwin, Esq. 
Daniel Ball, Esq. oi 
Robert Gray, Esq. .. = 


zs 
The Lord Chief Baron .. 96 5|J.E.Sanderson,Esq. .. — r 
Lady Pollock .. .. 5 5|J. W. Butterworth, beg. 3 9 
Lord Willoughby d’Eresby 50 0, B. B. Cabbell,Esq..M.P... 10 0 
Lord Warren de Tabley.. 20 0 Walter Coulson, Esq. . 55 
Lord Londesborough .. 10 10 | T. Elde Darby, Esq. a2.2 
Messrs. Longmans .. -. 50 © Joseph Durham, Esq. .. 3 @ 
8. Carter Hall, Esq. -. 50 0 | John Barrow, Esq. 109 
John Murray. Esq. -. 25 0  Dr.Croly .. oad mem kT 
| Sir E. Bulwer Lytton,Bart. 20 0 | Capt. Jas, Manges, RN... ot @ 
John Dickinson, Esq. .. 21 0 R. Oakley, Ba cs wo ke 
Lord Colborne * -. 10 10 George Grote, Esq. 5 0 
James Colquhoun, Esq... 5 5 William Tooke, Esq. 10 O 
Sir Roderick I. Murchison 10 0 | Mrs. =; wm oe oo BD. 
Sir Peter Laurie .. -- 10 10 Colonel Hodgson .. as 
Northall Lanrie, Esq. 5 5 Lord Lindsay os Pe 
W. Cubitt, + M.P. . 5 5° B. W. Procter, Esq. a ae 
| Charles Hill, Faq. .. . 5 3&| W. P. Ainsworth, Esq. .. 3 0 
| Henry Hallam, Bed’! 10 0 | Thos. Wright. Esa. MA” 3 0 
1 J.C. D. ro i 3 0) Peter Cunningham, Esq. 3 0 
John Laurie, Esq. .. 5 5 Thomas Grisel!, Esq. .10 @ 
Robert Ferguson, Esq. 5 0' Joseph Arden, Esq. - 50 
Dr. Beattie a 5 5 John Forster, Esq... i 
Wm. Thackeray, Esq. 3 0) R.M. Milnes. Esq. MP. 5 5 
Rebert Chambers, Esq. 3 3) J.R Taylor,Esq... .. 1 1 
J. O. Halliwell, Esq. 2 2) A. B Richards, Esq. 11 
Thomas Hunt, Esq. 10 0 oe a Cauvin, Esq. - &Ss 
E. Foss, Esq... .. - 3 0) Dr. J. Conolly «. cold © 
Francis Mills. Esq. 0 Frederick Salmon, Esq. .. 10 10 
Henry Foss, Esq. .. © Francis Bennoch, Esq... 10.10 
James Willes, Esq 5 Charles Roach Smith, Esq. 2 
T. Stewardson, Esq. .. 5 0 John Shillinglaw, Esq. .. 2 
Capt. Sir J.C. Boss, R.N. 5 0 Mrs Taylor . 1 
as - ris 0 
0 
3 
5 
2 
3 
3 
2 
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Dr. Mackay .. a ae 
George Cruickshank, Esq. 
David Roberts, Esq., R.A. 
Dr. P. Colquhoun .. ee 3 


we 
ue 


The Lerd Bishop of Win- 
i tse eantannntuiet 


~ 
— 
i) 







Beriah Botfield, Beg...” 
Ww. bot, Bis 

G. H. Virtue, Esq. ... 
Thomas Cubitt, Feq.. 
R. Stephenson, E<q.. M. 
Col. J. Owen, C.B. .. 
W. Martin Leake, Esq..... 
Hudson Gurney, Esq. .... 


ecrounrcceyusc “eo 


~ 
RS eeanuae 


Sir Claude Scott and Co.. Messrs. Coutts and Co., Messrs. Bar- 
asterman 


nard, Dimsdale, and Co., M 


and Co., and Prescott, Grote, 


and Co., will kindly receive subscriptions Gplecrintions will also 


be received by the 
dish-square ; by the Hon. Sect 
street, Brompton, and Mr. Shilli 


rer, Joseph Arden, Esq., F.S A.,27, Caven- 
Secretari 


ries, Mr. Wright, 24, Sydney- 
w. No. 14, Bridge-street, Black- 


friars; and by Mr. Nathaniel Hill, Royal Society of Literature, 
No. 4, St. Martin’s-place, Tra: square. i 

It is proposed to advertise an additional list of the subseriptions 
forthwith, and any accidental omissions will be rectified 





ARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 
during Repairs, SCAFFOLD CORD and ony description 

of ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terms. arquees and 
temporaryA wnings on sale or hire. Ordersper post receive the most 
rompt attention —WILLIAM PIGG¢ . 115, Pore Street, City, 
anufacturer, by Appointment to Her Majesty's Honourable 


having been a twelyemonth in a merchant’s office is quite con- ITHOGRAPHY AND ENGRAVING.— | Board of ce. 


versant with accounts, at which, »pon oecasions, he would have no 
objection to make himself useful—Address, Y. Z., care of the | 
Housekeeper, 28, Broad-street-buildings, City. } 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ad ] 
A PERSON, 42 years of age, who has been | 
brought up a JOINER and CARPENTER, and has for the | 
last ten years been employed as FOREMAN to one of the most 
extensive builders in the Mid/and Counties, wishes a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT in the above capacity. For the last four years he has had | 
the sole management of both shop and out-door work. During that | 
time several of the largest and most notable buildings in the 
Midland Counties have nm ereeted under his superintendence. 
He would have no objection to engage cither as shop or general | 
foreman in town or country, or engage to superintend hasitings 
generally. He is.a good practical draughtsman, and of particularly 
moral .and industrious habits—Applications by letter, addressed 
to Mr. J. SANDERS (Mr. Small wood’s Office), Timber Merchant, | 
Derby, will meet with prompt attention.—None but respectable 
parties need apply. 








y TANTED to PURCHASE, a CARVED 


OAK PULPIT, in good condition.— Apply to Mr. 
STOKES, 18, King-street, Snow-hill. 


ARPENTERS’ WORK - BENCHES.— 
A quantity TO BE SOLD.—Apply at 19, Little Portland- 
street, R gent-etrect, price 14s. each. 


~s) 
OR SALE, about 140 CONTRACTORS 
EARTH WAGGONS, second-hand, in good repair, and fit 
for immediate use, 4 feet ®} inches gauge ; axles, some 3 inches and } 
some 34 inches diameter. Price, delivered in London, Sl. 12s. 6d.— 
Direct, L. P., Office of “The Builder,” No.1, York-street, Covent 
Garden. 


ATENT for SALE.—TO BE SOLD, the 


ATENT RIGHT for the most effective and economical 
SMOKE CONSUMER now in use, which is applicab'’e at little 
cost to existing steam engine furnaces and enclosed tire-places gene- 
rally. Unquestionable testimony in proof of this statement can be 
furnished.—Address, pre-paid, to (the Proprietor) Mr. RAWLINS®S, 


jun., Birmingham. 











purus PAT 


Estate Plans. Drawings of Machinery. Manufacturers’ Pat- | 
terns, Landscapes and Portra' ts. Show Cards, Circular Letters, &. 
Bankers’ Notes and Cheques, Certificates, Bills of Exchange and 
Lading, Invoices, Cards, &« . and every description of Fngraving 
and Lithozraphing, by the first artists and workmen, at the lowest | 
current rate of charges —WATERLOW and SONS, 65 to 68, Lon- | 
don-wall, Lendon. | 


B'tss ‘and CHURCHES.—Many are not | 
ER 








yet aware that a good eight-inch hoxwood THERMOME- | 
TER is now manufactured complete for ONE SHILLING, or | 
with an enamelled tube adapted for baths at ONE SHILLING | 
and SIXPENCE. A stroncer and ornamental kind for public | 
baths and churches. A selection may be made from (ne Thousand 
Thermometers at BENNETT'S, 65, Cheanside, manufacturer to the 
Royal Observatory, the Admiralty, and the Board of Ordnance. 


| 





bad ni TA, 
‘ENT FIRE ANNIHI- 
LATOR COMPANY. 7 
Incorporated pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 110. 
Cap tal—£34,000, in 3,100 shares of 102 each. ; 

“ There is reason to believe that the fire which destr vyed 100,0002., 
or 150,0001. worth of property last Monday, at London bridge, and 
which was only a repetition of what had occured in the same vici- | 
nity a few months before, might have been immediately extin- 


| guished at the previous cost of 4. or 5. for a machine which has 


long been made known and tested.”—The Times (City Article), June 
27, 185 
re iThe great and increasing demand for the use of the ab we valu- 
able patent having rendered it necessary fr the Company to in- 
crease their capital, forthe purpose of enabling them to manufac- 
ture on ascale commensurate with the wants of the public, the 
Directors have determined to issue a limited number of shares. in 
addition to those rep resenting the present subs ribed capital The 
new shares will be 10l.each, of which 51 will be paid on allotment, | 
and 5l. at the expiration of six months after allotment. f } 
The business of the Company is sufficient to produce a divi lend | 
of 101, per cent. per annum on the present subscribed capital, and 
from the great repute now attained by the invention, a consider- 
able increase =e we expe aoe ; 
Applications for shares may be made | ud- } 
aredate Messrs. TAUNTON and BUSH, Stockbrokers. 26, Austin. | 
friars. London ; or to the Secretary of the Cor ipany. 195, Leaden- 
ll-street, City, where prospectuces, testimoniais, and every infor- 
mation may be obtained 





| near the town of Basi 
| Western and Great Western 


| 352. rental and upwa 





7 “se 

ARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 

dur REPAIRS. SCAFFOLD CORD and every deserip- 

tion of ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terms. Rick 

Cloths, Marquees, and temporary Awnings on sale or hire. Sun- 

blinds for shop windows. A large stock of good second-hand 

Waterproof Cloths to be sold cheap. Tanned netting for fruit 

trees one penny per square yard, 200 yards for l4s.; 500. yards for 

30s. ; or 1.000 yards for 50s. Orders per post will meet with imme- 

diate attention—T. EDGINGTON, and CO. 17, Smithfield-bars, 

City, and manufactory opposite the Bricklayers’ Arms Railway 
Station, Old Kent-road. 





TTT 

O EXHIBITORS and MANUFAC- 
TURERS.—A qualified agent, well established, with nu- 
merous commercial connexions, offers to LET a large ROOM on 
the ground-floor, with capital entrance, in a leading thoroughfare 
westward, at a moderate rent; he is also willing to superintend 
the sale of machinery or merchandise on commission —Address 

A. Z., care of Mr. Porter, newspaper-office, 3, Marylebone-lane. 





TO BUILDERS AND CAPITALISTS. 


GOOD OPPORTUNITY now presents 


itselfto any BUILDER or CAPITALIST. who may be 
inclined to ERECT PRIVATE RESIDENCES in the parish and 
ingstoke, Hants, as, from the salubrity of its 

air, the pureness of its water, and its proximity to the Soutb- 
ilways, which furnish a ready and 
speedy communication with all parts of the kingdom, houses from 
are in constant demand, and if erected in 
a semi-detached form, would always find occupiers, and produce an 
ample return for the capital expended. The Holy Ghost > hool, 
a foundation establishment, affords a liberal and classical educa- 
tion to the sons of parents resident in the town, at the mo ierate 
charge of 31. perannum. A most eligible, healthy, and command- 
ing site, lying to the south of the town, having an eastern aspect, 
and overlooking the beautiful and luxuriant domain of Hackwood 


srsonally, or by letter ad- } Park, and the picturesque ruins of Basing House, of historical 


celebrity in the Civil Wars. is available for the above pury ose, to 


i theextent of Five Acres, or more, freehold, on reasonable terms. 


The site may be viewed. and further particulars obtained, on appli- 
cation to Mr. PAICE, Auctioneer and Estate Agent, Basingstoke 
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VENTILATION—PURE AIR. 





BSbheringham's admission 
Ventilator, of pure air 
for the through an 








EXTERNAL WALL. 
With single pulley, from 6s. each; with leading pulley, from 6s. 64. 


‘These Ventilators are so arranged that the requisite quantity of | 


i ils ‘tment 
r may be admitted for the due ventilation of an apar 
Stthout the slightest draucht being felt by the occupants ; aud as 


they are placed in the external wall, their action is not impeded | 


house is closed for the evening, at which time a constant 
poe ne be air is most required. HAY W ARD, apo ase. 
cole Manufacturers, 196, Blackfriars-road, and 117, U nion-stree . 
Borough ; and of all respectable ironmongers, builders, &c. 


RES! 


VENETIAN 


VENTILATOR 














For admission of external air or carrying off impure air from 
rooms, from 6s, 6d. each.—Class 22, Great Exhibition. 

J H. BOOBBYFR and CO., Ironmongery, Brass Foundry, Nail 
ani Tool Warehouse, 14, Stanhope-street, Clare-market, London. 
Established nearly, 200 years for thesale of goods from the best 
manufacturories at the lowest prices. 


TOIRSAIN’S VENTILATING GRATES 
and STOVES.—A long sought-for desideratum at last 
obtained. Great Economy in Fuel.—entire Prevention of Smoking 
in Chimneys—and Perfect Regulation of the Temperature of 


Rooms, effected by the new Ventilating Grates, which may be 


applied to any fire-place. 

M. NOLRSAIN solicits the attention of the public and scientific 
men to his patent apparatas,—the utility and superior advantaces 
of which will be satisfactorily demonstrated at his Depét, 131, 
REGENT-STREET. to any visitor. The highest testim nials 
given. Prices,from Two Guineas upwards. 


ENHAM and SONS’ 
KITCHEN FITTINGS, as supplied by them to several of 
the principal Club-houses, Railway Hotels. Public Establishments, 





and Private Families, combining great efficiency andthe utmost | 


economy of fuel with perfect simplicity of management and the 
most substantial workmanship. Specimens of the new Roasting 
Ranges, Broiling Stoves. Dishing-up Tables, Hot-water Drying- 
closets. Steam Kettles. &c.. may be seen at the EXHIBITION, 
CLASS 22, No. 98, AVENUE P, ON SOUTH SIDE OF NAVE, 
anda large collection, including Kitchen Kanzes. at every crada- 
tion of price. from 50s. to 30.. at their MANUFACTORY and 
SHOW-ROOMS, 19, WIGMORKE-STREET, CAVENDISH- 
SQUARE, LONDON. 





OOKING RANGES.—NICHOLSON’S | 


PRIZE COTTAGE, COOKING, and other GRATES, which 
obtained the premiums offered by the Royal Agricultural Society 


atthe York and Exeter meetings, may be seen in Prince Albert's 


Model Houses in Hyde-park, in the Model Structure of the Society i 


for Improving the Condition of the Labouring Classes in the Great 


Exhibition Building, and at his allotment there (No. 87, Class 22), | 


where also are exhib'ted his recent improvements in large Cooking 
Grates, including the newly-invented Cosmopolitan Cooking Stove, 
or complete suit of Kitchen Apparatus in one piece, and his Anglo- 


German Cooking Stove for Cottagers, Emigrants, &c., to which a | 


silver medal was specially awarded at the Exeter show. They may 
be procured at PIERCE’S, Jermyn-street, London. and of most 
respectable Country Ironmongers. Price lists and full particulars 
will be sent on application to the Manufacturer (inclosing four 

ostage stamps), Newark-on-Trent. N.B. Intending purchasers of 
Ei shen grates are earnest!y requested in default of receiving satis- 
factory information, to apply to the manufacturer direct. 


‘TOVES, 
sre “ FIRE-IRONS. 


BENETFINK and COMPANY defy competition in the above 
articles if durability and utility, combined with elegance of design, 
is deemed to be the test of cheapness. 

B. and Co. especially call the attention of Architects and Builders 
to their house, as they are admitted to have the largest and best 
selected stock of STOV FS, KANGES, &c., as well as of GENERAL 








FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, in the traie; and the | 


augmented success which has enabled them to attain their present 
high position in public estimation, is entirely owing to the course 
they have unswervin.ly pursued of marking every article in plain 
figures, at the lowest remunerating cash price:, from which no de- 
duction can be made. At this establishment an eight-roomed 
house can be furnished with every requisite article, of the best 
quality and workmanship, for 51. The goods sent to any part of 
the country carriage free ; and if in London, delivered daily by our 
own vans—Note the address, BENETFINK and COMPANY, 
? E me CHEAPSIDE, and 1, IRONMUNGER- LANE, 
a wn a . 





HCENIX BRASS and IRON FOUNDRY, | 


Emscote, near Warwick.—_WM. CARTER, Sen. mannu- 
facturer of handsome STOVE GRATES, FIELD GATES, 
HURDLES, Fancy Gates, Iron Bedsteads, Railings, Verandahs, 
and Balconies ; Cooking Apparatus, &c. ; Cast and Wrought Iron- 
work to order, wholesale and retail, begs to return his sincere 
thanks to the nobility, gentry, railway contractor:, builders, &c., 
for the great support he has met with since the erection of his 
foundry with steam power at Emscote. W. C. informs his friends 
that he has opened a warehouse. 47, BATH-STREET, ROYAL 


LEAMINGTON, with a large stock of Grates, Castings, Hurdles, | 
Bedsteads, &c. &c., and he pledges himselfall orders shall have | 


see attention. From the great experience he has had in the 


yundry and fence line for so many years, he flatters himeelf he | 


can supply castings, &., in quality and price with any other 
house. Estimates given, if required. Experienced workmen sent 
to any part of the country to set new or repair old work. N.B. Old 
Cast-iron and brass taken in exchange. 





OPPER BOILERS, of various Shapes, 


for HEATING BATHS and CONSERVATORIES. 






AA 





Fig.1 Fig. 2. 


Fic 1 TYLOR'S IMPROVED 

A BOILER, on Iron Frame complete for fixine —F 

ER RIVETTED A RCH TOP BOLLE R fe eres 

reenh uses or Public Buildings, frox r to { > My 

Fi: 3. DOME-TUP COPPER, with deat og ie ae = 

Public Baths, from fifteen to one hur : a ew 
TINNED COPPER Col 

B THES, by passing Water th y 


Fig. 3A Fig. 4, 









ndred and fifty gal 

L PIPES for HESTHOS 
’ ne Kitchen Ra Boiler 
p'y to Tronmongers or or to the M 2 
3. TS LOR and SON, Warwick 


k-laue, Loudon 
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IMPROVED. 


RANGES, FENDERS, and| 


COPPER CIRCULATING | 


suulacturers, | 


> 7’ + 
ULKES’ RANGE and STOVE MANU- 
FACTORY and BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY WARE- 
HOUSE, Nos 91 and 92, Park-street, Camden-town. A_ first-rate 
stock of black Ironmongery, black and bright Register Stoves and 
Ranges, at much reduced prices. Gvoods delivered within five 
miles carriage-free. 
shied calitalite gtetelediadeds 
| 
| 
| 


"EXO BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— 


100 Self-acting Cottage Ranges, with oven, boiler, i 





SOOO, SEU occcecascsegines bp sausuvdewssiire $24, Od. 

| 100 Strong Register Stoves, double backs .........eseeeeeee 133. Od. 
200 Strong Bed-room Stoves, double backs veecesses 48. 91. 
Best Parlour Stoves. ..000esccccsssesscvesssccesvcecees eseee S18. Od. 
Strong Self-acting Range, Bright fittings, 3 ft. 6 in......... 55s. Od. 


n S. 
Prawing-room and other Fenders and Fire-irons, equally as 
cheap at J. HARTILL’S Fender, Fire-iron, and Stove anufac- 
tory, 89, West Smithfield. 


| T° BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, &c.— 
{ The undermentioned are the PRESENT PRICES of 

IRONMONGERY, at YOUNG'S, 194, Oxford-street. Every other 
j article equally low. Orders executed upon receipt of remittance 
jora pespectahie London refereuce. 





¥ 3 Inches. 
Cast Butts.. .... 58. 3d, 7a. 6d. 11s. per 6 dozens 
Cut Clasp.... et lL 18.94. 1s. 8d. ) per 






~ 
I 


44. 61 10d, 20d. =) 1,000, 
Nos 3 4 5 6 
Patent Line .... 53.64. 7s. 8s. 10s. 6d. per gross, 
23 3 Inches. 
Rain Pipe ...... 9}d.  10jd. 18. 1d. per yard. 





LARK and HUNT’S IRONMONGERY, 
STOVE and METAL WAREHOUSE, 159, Shoreditch. 
Improved Cottage Ranges, with{ 30 32 34 36 inch. 
rze Oven and Boiler ........ ( 283. 30s. 33s. 343 
Best Self-acting Ranges, with Oven and f 34 35 38 42inch. 
j Back Boiler, Bright Wrought Bars .. ( 543. 563. 583. 638. 
“> Elliptic Stoves, with Extra Back and Solid Bars, per 
inch, 23d. 
Revister Stoves, with Solid Bars, per inch, 5d. Best Solar, with 
Fire Brick Back, per inch, 16d. 
| Bright Stoves, with Two Fires, 503. to 100s. each. . 
ae : 2 2 3 inch 
Cast Rain-water Pipe ; 8d lod. 1s, per yard. 
Cast Gutters—4 inch, 84. per yard. 
‘ f 4 4h i 
OG, Qala a ssscccceccs t ud 


Best Cut Clasp ¢ 1k 14 2 2} 3 inch 
and Rose t 148. 6d. 14s. 138. 6d. 13s, 
Sheet Flooring Brads, lls. 64. per ewt. 
} l.inch Cut Lath, 14s Cast Lath, 9s. 64. 
6-inch 3-Bolt Rd. Ward Mortice, with best Furnitureand Patent 
Spindles, 2s. 9d. Light Elliptic and Register Metal, 12a per cwt. 
Hot Water Pipes, 8s. 6d. per ewt 
} yr. Arnott’s Ventilators, 53. each. 
An extensive stock of bar, rod, hoop, and sheet iron. 
Clark and Hunt's Improved Glass Paper. 











TO BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, CABINET MAKERS, &c. 
, > ~J 
OHN DALE, 18, CHISWELL-STREET, 
e begs to inform the above Trades. that he has purchased the 
business and premises of the late Mr. F. R. WILLIAMSON, Iron- 
monger and Stove Manufacturer, 35, Chiswell street, Finsbury- 
square, where J. D. continues to carry on the said business, which, 


with his own, will form one of the most varied and extensive | 


stocks of ironmongery in London, every article being of the best 
; description and lowest possible prices :— 
Jlliptic Stoves, double backs, 94d. per inch. 
Register Stoves, 5d. 6d. 6)d. 7}d. per inch. 
Self-acting Ranges, with circular ovens one back boilers, best 
wrought bars and bright fittings :— 
| 3 ft., 22. 18s. 3 ft. 6 in., 32. 7s. 4 ft., 32. 15a, 
; feet Cottage Ranges, with ovens and back boilers, 33s. each. 
| 3-feet self-acting ditto, ditto ................ee-ee0e 308. each, 
| Air Bricks, 3s. 6d. per doz.—l-inch Cut Lath Nails, 13s. 6d. per cwt. 
Best Patent Cut Clasp. 
1} 1} 2 24 3 inch and larger. 
l4s, 6d. ‘148. 138, 12s.6d. 128 per cwt. 
Best Sheet Floor Brads, 11s. 6d. per cwt 
Best Town Glue, 383. Ditto, Scotch, 523, per cwt. 
| Best Patent Sash Line. 
1 4 5 6 
| _48 (48.6d.  5s.6d 7s. 83. 10s. 6d. per gross. 
List of Prices had on application at the Warchouse, or by letter 
| prepaid. 


ir 





T a Lm Pus 
BUILDERS, CABINET-MAKERS, 
and OTHERS. 
Best Cut Sheet Fiooring Brads. 11s. 6d. per cwt 
rine Cut Clasp and Kose. 


14s. i. 14s. 6d. ime, OS 138, 128. 3d. ef ewt. 
23 3 inch, 
Cross Garnet Tinges. per dozen pair. 
9d. 33.34. 48. 45.9 5a 7a.3d 


10 12 14 16 18 Pin 
Best Brizht Tower Bolts, per doz. 
1s. 3d. 18.7d. 23. 9s. 6d, 239d. 38 34 gard. 
3 5 6 7 e Sia 
Iron Kain-water Pipe 
94 «10d lsid la Sd ls Ht per yard 


+ 2 24 3 oY éince 
Best London Gine, 403 per cv, 
Fe Cast Lath Nails, lin per ews, 


Air Bricks, 23. 24 per doz 
Hooping for bound, SL. iv. per tom 
Sash Weights. $3. per ewt. 
TERMS—NET CASH 
A price-list may be kad on application. 
A. L. PFEIL and Co., 
Wholesale Ironme ee *. Brass Foundry 

elouse, 
5 Sand 6, Br ad-street, Bloomsbary.London. 
" A’S PATENT 
AND BOLTS, 








| 
| 
| 
| 





A 
| <a -MOR 
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j TO BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, AND OTHERS. 

| ENJAMIN WALMSLEY, IRON- 

| MONGER, BRASSFCUNDER, STOVE and RANGE 

| MANUFACTURER, 125 and i27, LONDON-ROAD, Southwark, 

| for the supply of builders, carpenters, cabinet-makers, upholders, 

, blind makers, smiths, wheelwrights, &c., at wholesale prices :— 

Best Cat Sheet Flooring Brads, 11s. 6d. per ewt. 

Best Cut Clasp( 1 

and Kose .. 1 14s. 6d. 

Cast Lath, 9s. 6d. per cwt. 

| Sash Pullies, 88. per gross. 

Cast Butts, per dozen pair :—2-in., 19d ; 2}-in., 1s, 3d.; 3-in, 1s. 9d. 
2 3i 


=—s 





143. 13864 1201 1 120 oa 
% 138. 6d. . Od. 123. 6d. per owt. 
; Sash Weizhts, 5s. per cwt. i 


Iron Bain-water / : n. 
0 Ee 9d. lod, ls. 1d. per 
Half Round f 3 34 din ieee 
Gutter ...... (7d. Tia Bid. an 
S Ginter f 4 4h Sin. 
OG Gutter .... (ld. 1s. Is 


s. 4d « 

Air Bricks, 3s. 4d. per dozen. Hoop'ng for Bond, 8s. 6 

Dr. Arnott’s Ventilators, 46. 6d. each. . res i yates 

3-ft. Self-Acting Cottage Ranges, with Oven and Boiler, 36s. each. 

3-ft. ditto, with Wrought Bars and Bright Fittings, 58s, each 

Register Stoves, with Double Backs, 5d. per inch. 

Elliptic Stoves, with Double Backs. 2}d. per ine. 

Bright Register Stoves, with Two Sets of Bars, from 32. each. 

An excellent variety of Black and Bright Register Stoves kep* 

ready for use at al! prices, to which the attention of architects and 

| builders is respectfully ir dd. 

| _A large assortment of Kim, Mortice, Drawback, Iron Gate, and 
other kinds of Locks and Latches. An extensive Stock of neat and 











Woods. 
Finger Plates, Levers, and Bell pulls en guite. 


Bar, Hoop, Sheet and Rod Iron, and Spring Steel. | 


The stock of this establishment is too extensive to be described in 
| the limits of an advertisement ; and the most correct idea that can 
be given of it is by sa ing that every trade consuming jronm mngery 
cau here select whatever they require at wholesa'e prices, a 
WALMSLEY, 126 and 127, LONDON-ROAD, SOUTH. 
, lisk. 


VARA, six doors frum the Ob 


elegant Door Furuiture, in Brass, Porcelain, Glass, and Fancy 


| 


WARMING by HOT WATER.— 
J. WEEKS and Co., KING’S-ROAD, CHELSEA, solicit 
the honour of Architects to inspect their Hot-Water Apparatus, 
which is to te seen on their premises, in extensive operation. 
Ornamental Pedestals and Stacks of Pipes in great variety, appli- 
cable for warmi searehes, mansions, entrance-halls, offices, con- 
servatories, ke. TUBULAT BOILERS of all sizes, warranted to 
the most efficient and economical of any yet introduced.—J. 
WEEKS and Co., Hot-Water Apparatus Manufacturers, King’s- 
road, Chelsea. 





OT-WATER APPARATUS.—The 
attention of architects, builders, and others is fully 
requested to BENJAMIN FOWLER'S superiur method of heating 
churches and chapels, halls, staircases, conservatories, forcing and 
green houses, manufactories and warehouses, kilns, rooms for dry- 
ing timber, &c., and every variety of purpose for which artificial 
heat is required. Within the last twenty years some hundreds of 
buildings have been heated upon this plan, and the ies for 
whens tear were executed are constantly expressing their satisfac- 
tion, also their willingness to vouch for their efficiency. 
BENJAMIN FOWLER, late of 63, Dorset-street, removed to the 
new factory, Whitefriars-street, Flect-street. 





TO BUILDERS AND FLORISTS. 3 : 

[RON PIPES for hot-water circulation, with 

Boilers, Fittings, and every connection, at wholesale prices. 

KAIN-WATER PIPES, eave and O G gutters, air bricks, sash 

weights, and seas ~ STABLE FITTINGS. pumps, amp 

lumns, wrought-iron tubing and under-grotnd pr “3, 

ond on the above terms, at LY NCH WHITE'S, Old Barge Iron 
Wharf, Upper Ground-street, London. 





CAST-IRON PIPES, IRON WORK FOR OVENS, &e. 
AIN PIPES, &c.—F. A. TIDDEMAN 
and Co., 8t. Ann’s Wharf, Earl-street, City. near Black- 
| friars-bridge, keeps a large stock of Rain pipes, Heads, Shoes, 
| Elbows, &c., half round and 0. G. Gutters, Socket Pipes for Water 
| or Gas, Flanch Pi Sash Weights, and other Castings; Iron 
| Work for Bakers’ Ovens of every description, fitted complete, to 
be had in sets or in parts —Prices equal to all competition. Con- 
tracts taken to any extent. Goods landed. A powerful crane. 








TO BUILDERS, IRONMONGERS, AND OTHERS. 
? b- > 
AIN-WATER PIPES, O G and Half- 
round Gutters, Sash-Weights, Railing Bars, Air Bricks, &c. 
J. JONES, Iron Merchant, Iron-brid arf, No. 6, Bankside. 
has the largest stock in London of the above and other castings, of 
the very best quality. Also, ca-t-irou pipes for gas, water, or 
drainage; bends, tees, &c. ; flange and hot-water pipes, with all the 
usual connections ; lamp posts and retorts, stable fittings, piz- 
troughs, &. &. : 
Prices will be forwarded on application, which will be cheaper 
than any other house in London. 
J. JONES, [RON MERCHANT, IRON-3RIDGE WHARF, 
No. 6, BANKSIDE, LONDON, near the Southwark Iron Bridge. 





TO BUILDERS AND THE TRADE. 
ASTINGS, RAIN-WATER PIPE, GUT- 


TERING, SASH-WEIGHTS, &, 
8 Py 





Iron Rain-water Pipe.. 23 3 34 = inch. 
| 9d. lod. Ie. 1d, Is. 5d. per yr. 
| Half Round Guiter.... 3 3} 4 inch. 


vd. 7 ed. 8d. per yard. 
Sash-weights, 5s. percwt. Air Bricks, 3s. 4d. per dozen. 
| Undergound Pipe, 5s. 9d. per ewt. 

A large stock of CASTINGS and WROUGHT. IRON WORK 
for BUILDING and other purposes, at equally low prices, cou- 
sisting of,— 

GIRDERS AND COLUMNS, STFENCH-TRAPS. 
nati eye AND STAIRCASE | SKYLIGHTS 
ARS 


, SASHES, WROUGHT AND 
BALCONIES AND BALCO-| CAST. 
NETTS. f STOVES, ALL DESCHI?- 
it a AND BRAC- TIONS, 
(ETS 


T: COPINGS FOR WALLS. 
FURNACE BARS AND | MANGERS. 
GRATINGS. HAYRACKS. 


SUPPLY CISTERNS. 
FIREPROOF DOORS. 
PLATES AND | TANKS, &c. &. &c. 





SCRAPERS. 

Frery article in the trade kept in stock. An extensive assort- 

| ment of patterns for both PLAIN and ORNAMENTAL CAST- 

| INGS, aud every description of WRUUGHT-IBON WORK. 
ESTIMATES on application or by post. 

| COTTAM AND HALLEN, 

| TRON WORKS, 2, WINSLEV-STREET, OXFORD-STREET ; 

j AND CORNWALL-ROAD, LAM#ETH. 


ma » 
OOR SPRINGS.—T. R. BODMER 
| bezs to direct the attention of Architects, Builders, ant 
otoers, to his Kegistered TORSIONAL DOOR SPRINGS, which 
are most eficient and simple in action, neat in appearane:, 
anil capable of beinz adjusted to suit any door.—Sole agents for 
London, Messrs. DEANE, DRAY, and Cv., London-bridge. 


' 
i . TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, 
/TPXHWAITES and REED, original inventors 
| of the spiral door-springs, beg to call the attention of the 
| trade to those manufactured by them, which, for durability and 
| ease in working, are superior to any other; they have been in use 
| upwards of twenty-five years at the Bank of England, and many 
| other public establishments.—To be had only at their manufactory 
for church and house clocks, counting machines, wind dials, &c., 
4, Rosamon-street, Clerkenwell. Establishe! 1740, 
, rl wry ‘4 ye, Al 
OLLINGE’S PATENT HINGES.—Sole 
Manufacturers, CHARLES COLLINGE and CO., 65, Bride- 
road, Lambeth, where a great variety are always on view for 
church, park, railroad, coachhouse, and other gates and doors of 
larze and small dimensions,a gate of a ton weight moving with 
these hinges as easily as a wicket. Ornamental hinges, adap for 
drawing-rooms, &c.; doors fitted with them may be removed and 
| replaced in an instant. Rising and double-act ng spring hinges, 
and superior gate fastenings, at moderate prices. None genuine 
unless marked “Charles Collinge, Patent, Lambeth.” Plain and 
ornamental cast and wrought-iron work, for building and otiier 
purposes, Engines, machinery, patent axletrees, sugar-mills, &e. 


See a 
RON FOUN DRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of 
m Brick-lane, St. Luke’),—J.J. JONES, havin de great a1. 
ditions tohisSTOCK of PATTERNS, begsto infor the heehee 
he can now supply them with Plsin and Ornamental Iron Columns 
Girders, Railings, Gates. Iron Coping, Balconies, Window Guards, 
Verandahs, Ornamental Staircase Panels, [ron Staircases, Tom) 
Euchoosres, A wnmiiae, Lamp and other Brackets, Canti- 
evers, Newel Bars, Water Closet Wor' . i 2. 
sa Pile Wheel Plates, ny woe. Aas aan, Siy'ans 
AKERS’ OVEN WORK, Forge Backs and Troughs, Ra‘a 
Water Pipes and Gutters, Sash Weixhts. ~ mm 
Ranges, &c., always in stock. ach Weights, Furnece Bam, Steves, 


FOUNDRY AND IRON WORKS 
158, DRURY-LANE, and CHARLES-STREE -LANE. 
LOVE R. 3 ROS. ere te 


| Solicit the attention of the Trade to the 





























ir extensive Stock of 


| PATTERNS for CASTINGS VE J 
} a strostanel - ornamental. ci 
, Patterns of Girders, Columns, Bal i fi 

aneioge and Park Gates, lan a 9 Poste Tanks, Bip "1 


| ho Pinions, Lathes, and Steam-engziues ; Rangeand Hot-p! 
Al 


oS, 

An improved Soot Door adapted for internal work. a 
J farze stock of Rain-water Pipes, Plain and UG Gutters, Air- 
Hi — Weights, Air-ticht Sewer Grates, Stable Fittinzs, 


a and Ornamental Vases 2) per cent. caeaper than Te-ra- 
Estimates given for Iron Buildings, Wroughtdron Roofing, 


preenhouses, Staircases, Wrought-iron Girders, Fireproof Doors, 
Sook -safes and Strong Rooms,Tanks an? Boilers. and every descri;)- 





co’ 







tion of trouwork to specification, and the work executed with every 
ae ent ality and despatch. 
‘ GLOVERS’ LROVWORKS, 
168, DRURY-LANE, and CHARLES STREET. 
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